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PEE FACE 

The purpose of this book is to provide a practical and 
up-to-date text on the subject of Internal-Combustion Engines. 
The endeavor has been to arrange and present the subject 
matter in such a manner as to brmg it well within the compre- 
hension of the average student. For more advanced students, 
who have a knowledge of thermodynamics, the writer has 
presented m Chapter III the theoretical considerations of the 
various cycles which are applicable to internal-combustion 
engines. No attempt has been made to treat the problems of 
actual design, these problems being fully covered in many 
excellent books on this particular subject. 

The author is indebted to the following for many of the 
illustrations and other material he has used in the preparation 
of this book : American Bosch Magneto Corporation ; Bureau 
of Steam Engineering, Navy Department; Continental Motors 
Corporation; Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Company; Day- 
ton Engineering Laboratories Company; Detroit Lubricator 
Company; D. Van Nostrand Company; Franklin Automo- 
bile Company; Hall-Scott Motor Car C'ompany; Packard Motor 
Company; Splitdorf Electrical C'ompany; Standard Motor 
Construction Company; Stromberg Motor Devices Company; 
Tide Water Oil Company; X^n Blerck Motor Company; 
Wheeler-Schebler Carburetor Company; Wireless Press, pub- 
lishers of "Practical Aviation"; Wriglit-Martin Aircraft Cor- 
poration; Zenith Carburetor Company. 

In conclusion tlie author desires to take this opportunity of 

expressing his thanks to Lieutenant-Commander J. J. Broshek, 

United States Navy, for his many helpful criticisms and valuable 

suggestions during the preparation of the manuscript. 

W. L. L. 
United States Naval Academy 

Annapolis, Maryland 
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CHAPTER I 

HI8T011ICAL SKETCIE 

There is but little information available as to the origin of 
the internal-combustion engine. In 1680 Huygens, a Dutch- 
man, proposed to use gunpowder for the purpose of obtaining 
motive power. A small quantity of gunpowder, exploded in a 
large cylindrical vessel filled with air, expelled the air through 
check valves, thus leaving, after cooling, a partial vacuum. The 
pressure of the atmosphere then drove a piston down to the 
bottom of the vessel, lifting a weight or doing other work. 

The Abbe Hautefeuille advanced similar ideas but does not 
seem to have made actual experiments. These early engines 
cannot be classed as gas engines. Papin, m 1688, stated that the 
experiments along this line were unsuccessful, so devoted his' 
attention to steam. About one hundred years later (in 1794) 
Robert Street, an EngUshman, patented the lirst real engine. It 
contained a motor cylinder in which worked a piston connected to 
a lever. This lever operated a pump. Tlu; bottom of the motor 
cylinder was heated by fire. A few drops of tnrpenthie were 
introduced and evaporated by the heat. The piston was then 
drawn up, admitting a quantity of air, wliich mixed with the 
inflammable vapor. lo^nitioii was securcMl by drawing in a flame 
through a port uncovered by the piston. The resuUing explo- 
sion drove the piston up to the end of its strokt? and forced the 
pump piston down, so performing work iu raising water. The 

details of this engine .were crude, but the main idea was correct. 

1 



2 INTERNAL-COMBUSTION ENGINES 

In 1799 Lebon, a Frenchman, patented a gas engine in which 
gas and air were supplied from separate compressing pumps 
to a combustion chamber where the mixture was detonated. 
The hot gases were then distributed by means of valves to a 
motor cylinder. Both motor and pump cylinders were double- 
acting. The engine resembled wliat became known later as a 
constant-pressure engine. The inventor's notions were vague, 
however, for he does not distinguish very clearly between 
explosions and constant pressure. Lebon had but little time to 
continue his experiments or to develop his ideas, for he was 
assassinated in 1804. 

In 1820 the Reverend W. Cecil of Cambridge, England, 
described an engine which was moved by pressure of the atmos- 
phere upon a vacuum caused by the explosion of hydrogen gas 
mixed with air. In his paper he described an engine which he 
had constructed to operate according to the explosion-vacuum 
method. He stated tliat at sixty revolutions per minute the 
explosions took place with perfect regularity. This paper gives 
an account of the first gas engine which appears to have been 
worked in England, and, it is believed, in the world. 

In 1838 William Barnett, an Englishman, invented the com- 
pression system now so largely used in gas engines. It is true 
that Lebon described an engine using compression in 1799, but 
his cycS> in no way resembles that proposed by Barnett, nor is 
it used in the modem engine. Barnett describes three engines, 
the first is single-acting, the second and third are double- 
acting. All these engines compress the explosive mixture before 
igniting it. In the first and second engmes the gas and air are 
compressed by pumps into receivers separate from the motor 
cylinder, but communicatmg with it by a short port which is 
controlled by a piston valve. The piston valve also serves to 
open communication between the cylinder and the air when the 
motor piston discharges the exhaust gases. In the third engine 
the explosive mixture is introduced into the motor cylinder by 
pumps, displacing, as it enters, the exhaust gases resulting from 
the previous explosion. The motor ' ' ' by its ascent and 
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descent compresses the mixture. Part of the compression is 
accomplished by the charging pumps, but it is always completed 
in the motor cylinder itself. 

In all three engines the ignition takes place when the crank 
is crossing the dead center, so that the piston gets the impulse 
during the whole forward stroke. The flame method of igni- 
tion invented by Bamett was very efficient. It was widely 
used until about 1892. 

Previous to 1860 the gas engine was in the experimental 
stage. Many attempts were made to improve it, but none of 
the inventors sufficiently overcame the practical difficulties to 
make their engines a commercial success. 

Lenoir, a Frenchman, occupies the position of inventor of the 
first gas engine that was actually introduced regularly to public 
use. This engine was first constructed in Paris in 1860. It was 
built along the lines of a double-acting steam engine. The 
ignition was obtained by means of a primary battery and coil 
producing a jump spark. Altogether the engine was a very 
decided advance over all existing forms of gas engines up to 
that time. The motion of the engine was as smooth and silent 
as that of the best steam engine. No shock whatever was heard 
from the explosion. The engine, however, was very uneconomi- 
cal, and the great heat required that the piston be flooded with 
oil. For these reasons the Lenoir engine soon disappeare.' The 
real reasons for the uneconomical working of this engine were 
lack of compression, incomplete expansion, and heat loss through 
the walls. 

In the year 1862 M. Beau de Rochas, a French engineer, 
took out a patent setting forth, theoretically, the best working 
conditions for an internal-combustion engine, with a view to 
utilizing more completely the heat supplied. His cycle of 
operations was in all respects the same as that in use at the 
present day in the so-called Otto cycle engines. The following 
four propositions were embodied in his patents: 

1. The largest cylinder capacity with the smallest possible 
cooling surface. 
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2. Maxhiium possible piston speed. 

3. The greatest possible pressure at the begmiiing of the 
working stroke. 

4. The greatest possible expansion. 

To obtain the results which he laid down as being necessary 
for high efticien(^y, Beau de Roclias proposed to use a single 
cylinder and to carry out the cycle in four strokes as follows: 

1. Drawing in the charge of gas and air on the first, or sue- 
tion, stroke. 

2. Compression during the followhig stroke. 

3. Ignition at the dead point and expansion during the third 
stroke. 

4. Forcing out the burned gases from the cylinder on the 
fourth and last, or return, stroke. 

At the Paris Exposition of 1878 Otto and Langen, two 
Germans, brought out the celebrated Otto engine, which almost 
immediately superseded all other motors and created a revolu- 
tion in the construction of gas engines. In this engine the 
whole cycle of Beau de Rochas was carried out in one cylinder. 
The four cycles were divided into four piston strokes covering 
two revolutions, thus obtaining one working stroke for each 
two revolutions in a single-cylinder single-acting engine. This 
engine has become the standard type of internal-combustion 
engine. 

In 1879 a modification of this engine was produced by 
Dugald Clerk, an English engineer. . In the Clerk engine the 
charge was compressed and exploded once every revolution, as 
against one explosion every two revolutions in the engines of 
the Otto type. The Clerk engine is known as the two-cycle type. 

In 1873, before Otto took out his patents, George B. Brayton, 
an American, took out patents for a gas and an oil engine. In 
both these engines (combustion took place at constant pressure. 
The gas engine was never successful, so oil was resorted to as 
fuel. This engine was mechanically better than any previous 
design of internal-combustion engines, but its economy was 
insufficient to enable it to compete with other types. 
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In 1893 a new form of internal-combustion engine was 
described by Rudolph Diesel, a (Jerman scientist and inventor. 
This engine does away with many of the difficulties of the gas 
and oil engines, and at the same time gives a much higher 
efficiency. The essential feature of his engine consists in the 
compression of atmospheric air to a suflicient temperature to 
ignite the fuel, which is injected at a predetermmed rate during 
a part of the expansion, or working stroke. The oil used as 
fuel is injected m the form of a spray by air that is com- 
pressed separately in a compressor under a pressure 300 or 
400 pounds above that in the main cylinder. The engines 
have this advantage : the work can be regulated by the amount 
of fuel supplied. This amount is not controlled, as in explosive 
engines, by the necessity of forming an explosive mixture. The 
cycle has a resemblance to that of the Otto engine, but differs 
from it in that the air only is compressed in the main cylinder, 
and the combustion is not accompanied by an explosion. This 
type of engine, or modifications of it, is used in practically all 
submarines. 



CHAPTER II 

ELEMENTARY CONSIDERATIONS 

There are three important sources of energy available for 
industrial uses. The first of these is the muscular power of man 
and animals. The second of these sources of energy is that due 
to the position or motion of a body whereby it possesses potential 
or kinetic energy. The third is the energy which is manifested 
by the chemical reactions that occur in combustion or oxidation. 
The most important manifestation of this third group is heat, 
and it is in the conversion of tliis heat into mechanical energy 
that we are now interested. 

The heat energy released by the combustion of fuel is con* 
verted into mechanical energy by means of an engine. If a 
steam engine is used, an intermediate member is needed, this 
member being the boiler. The chemical energy of the fuel is 
changed into heat energy in the furnace, and this heat energy 
is transferred to the water in the boiler. The water in this case 
acts as the carrier of the heat. Other heat carriers could be 
used in place of water, but water is plentiful and possesses char- 
acteristics which make its use for this purpose most desirable. 
The water being changed into steam in the boiler, the heat in 
this steam is converted into mechanical energy by forcing a 
piston back and forth in a steam-engine cyUnder. 

In the internal-combustion engine, combustion takes place 

in the cylinder itseK, which thus acts as the furnace of the 

boiler. The heat carrier, or medium, in this cavse is the air 

required for the combustion of the fuel. The mechanical action 

of the internal-combustion engine is similar to that of the steam 

engine, differing principally in that most engines of the former 

type are single acting and hence require no piston rod or 

crosshead and the cylinder need be closed at one end only. 

6 
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COMPAKISON OF THE EFFICIENCY OF THE InTERJ^AL- 

CoMBusTioN Engine and the Steam Engine 

An ideal cycle of operations was stated and first explained in 
1824 by Carnot, a French engineer. Tliis gave engineers the 
first theoretical basis for comparing any heat engine, with an 

ideally perfect engine. The efficiency of the Carnot cycle, the 

T — T 
highest attainable/ is —^^ — ^, where T^ is the maximum absolute 

temperature reached in the cycle, and T^ is the minimum abso- 
lute temperature. The range of temperature for the cycle is, 
therefore, between T^ and T^, The value of T^ is fixed by the 
atmospheric temperature and is the same for either the internal- 
combustion engine or the steam engine, assuming both these 
engines to operate on the Carnot cycle. In the steam engine a 
generous value of T^ would be about 960° for 250 pounds 
steam pressure and 100° of superheat. With a value of T^ at 
70° F., or 530° absolute, the efficiency would be .45. With a 
temperature of 3460° absolute in the cylinder of the internal- 
combustion engine, the efficiency would be .85, or nearly twice 
that of the steam engine. The internal-combustion engine, then, 
has an apparent advantage over the steam engine in the ratio 
of .85 to .45. The considerations shown below greatly alter 
these values. 

Comparison of Heat Losses 

In the steam engine part of the steam is condensed during 
the expansion within the cylinder. To reduce this loss it is 
necessary to fit steam jackets to supply heat to the steam in 
the cylinders. 

The greater part of the heat that is transferred from the 
boiler furnace to the water in the boiler goes into the latent 
heat or heat of evaporation. At the exhaust pressure of the 
steam engine this heat is no longer available for doing work 
but is lost to the circulating water in the condenser. 

1 It can be shown that no heat engines can be more efficient than a Carnot 
engine operating over the same temperature range. 
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In the iiiternal-coinbustion engine the opposite is true, and 
instead of retaining all the heat of combustion in the cylinder 
some of it must be removed, because the temperatures attamed 
are high enough to injure the cylinder and valves. This excess 
heat is usually carried off by circulating water through a jacket, 
called the water jacket, surrounding the working cylinder. 

The effect of the combustion of the fuel within the cylinder 
of the internal-combustion engine is to raise the pressure as well 
as the temperature of the gases. The expansion of these gases 
in the cylinder reduces both temperature and pressure ; but as 
it is neither practicable nor possible to expand the gases to the 
temperature of the atmosphere, we have here another large loss 
which materially decreases the theoretical efficiency of the cycle. 

Sources of Heat Energy used 

Different combustible gases with varying calorific values form 
the source of heat energy and power of the internal-combustion 
engine. The gas is ignited within the cylinder itseK. The effects 
obtamed by ignition and burning cannot be determined nor under- 
stood without a knowledge of the chemical constituents of the 
fuel and the proportions in which they combine with the oxygen 
of the air. The fuel does not contain the oxygen necessary for 
its combustion, so must be mixed with a certain proportion of 
air. In order to determine the temperatures and pressures in 
the cylinder, and to calculate the work per cycle which a certain 
amount of fuel will give, it is necessary to know the composition 
and heat value of a pound of the fuel used and the proportion 
of air added. 

Parts of the Internal-Combustion Engine 

and their functions 

The function of the mechanism of any engine is to i)rovide 
a means whereby the heat energy of the fuel can be efficiently 
converted mto useful mechanical work. A study of its con- 
struction and parts is needed in order to become familiar with 
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the engine as a whole and with the terms used in describing it. 
Some of the principal parts are described below. 

The cylinder is usually made of hard, close-grained cast iron 
and may be arranged either horizontally, vertically, or at an 
angle to the vertical, according to the type of engine. In most 
au'craft engines the cylinders are made of steel. 

For reasons already given, the cylinders must be provided 
with some means of cooling the walls. In small enghies this niay 
be accomplished by placing fins, or ril)s, on the outer surface of 
the cylinder to expose a large cooling area to the outside air. 
The largest engines and the majority of smaller ones are water 
cooled, the cylinders being cast with outer walls, or jackets, 
inside of which water is circulated to cool the inner wall. 

Pistons are usually made of a good grade of close-grained cast 
iron or aluminum alloy. In larger engines, cast steel is some- 
times used. The pistons are similar to the steam-engine pistons 
except that they are longer. For single-ac^ting engines the trunk 
piston is the type generally employed. Usually no special pro- 
vision is made for the cooling of this type of piston, as the 
circulation of air within it is sufficient. All pistons are pro- 
vided with rings to prevent leakage between the piston and 
the cylinder walls. 

The valves of an internal-combustion engine serve the same 
purpose as the valves of a steam engine. They admit the fresh 
mixture of air and fuel into the cylhider at the proper time and 
permit the exhaust gases to escape. In some engines slide valves 
are used to perform these functions, but poppet, or lift, valves 
are most commonly used. Valves for small cylinders are made 
of alloy steel. The valves are worked from an auxiliary, or 
cam, shaft. In most engines the valves are actuated by cams, 
while in large engines eccentrics are generally em[)loyed. 

The force on the piston of the internal-combustion engine is 
transmitted to the revolving crankshaft through a connecting 
rod and crank in the same manner as in the steam engine. In 
single-acting engines there is no [)ist()n i-od, but the connecting 
rod is fastened directly to the trunk [)iston, w^hich also acts as 
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a crossliead. In double-acting engines the arrangement is the 
same as that of the steam engine, there being a piston rod, cross- 
head, and connecting rod. These parts are usually made of 
open-hearth steel. 

To reduce cyclic variations in speed a flywheel is used. This 
is commonly made of cast iron. For high-speed automobiles 
and motor boats a steel disk is generally used. 

Processes kequired for a Complete Cycle 

In all internal-combustion engines the following six processes 
are required for a complete cycle: (1) suction stroke and ad- 
mission of the charge ; (2) compression ; (3) ignition of the 
compressed mixture ; (4) combustion or explosion ; (5) expan- 
sion of the products of combustion ; (6) exhaust. 

1. In most modern engines the charge of gas and air is 
admitted to the cylinder through ordinary poppet valves. Before 
entering the cylinder the gas passes through a carburetor, where 
it is supplied with the proper porportion of air. In oil engines 
the fuel and air are admitted separately. 

2. After the charge of air and gas has been drawn into the 
cylinder, this charge is compressed into the combustion space. 
The efficiency and power of the engine increases with the in- 
crease of compression ; compression also makes the combustion 
more certain and rapid, and permits the use of lean gases, 
which would otherwise be difficult to ignite. The upper limit 
of compression is set by the ignition temperature of the mixture 
used. 

3. In order that the compressed charge may burn and do 
work upon the piston, it must be ignited. There are several 
ways of accomplishing this, but the following are the most 
generally used: hot tube, combustion due to high compression 
temperatures, and the electric spark. The two forms of electric 
ignition most commonly used are the generator battery and the 
magneto system. Ignition by high-compression temperatures is 
used in high-pressure oil (Diesel) engines. The hot-tube ignition 
is met with in older types of engines. The tube is closed at 
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its inner end and is heated by an external flame. At the proper 
time commmiication is made with the compressed gases, which 
are then ignited by the tube. 

4. Combustion takes place in the combustion, or clearance, 
space of the cylinder as ignition occurs. The amount of com- 
pression determines the relative volume of this combustion 
space. The point of ignition is usually at or near the dead 
center; that is, when the piston is at or near the end of the 
compression stroke. 

5 and 6. Expansion of the products of combustion is carried 
to the end, or nearly to the end, of the working stroke, 
according to the type of engine used. The burned gases should 
then be expelled as quickly and completely as possible. The 
exhaust valve opens when both temperature and pressure are 
still high, and on this account the heat losses in the exhaust 
are considerable. 

Lubrication 

Interior lubrication is of great importance in an internal- 
combustion engine. In the steam engine this problem is not 
very diflicult, on account of the lower temperatures used and 
the presence of a water vapor in the cylinders. In the internal- 
combustion engine the interior working surfaces are dry and the 
temperatures and pressures both high. For this reason the 
lubrication of the piston and cylinder walls requires great care 
and the selection of proper lubricating oils. 

Regulation of Speed and Powepw 

The methods adopted for regulating the speed or power of 
internal-combustion engines may be classified under five heads : 
(1) by regulating the proportion of air and fuel ; (2) by regula- 
ting the amount of air and fuel without changing the propor- 
tion ; (3) by omitting the supply of fuel during a part of the 
cycles ; (4) by varying the time of ignition ; and (5) by com- 
bination of (2) and (4). 
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Starting Devices 

Since an intemal-<;ombustion engine must do the work of 
drawing in and compressing its charge before energy is devel- 
oped in the cylinder, some special device is required to stai-t 
such an engine. This involves the use of power from an 
external source. It is seldom, if ever, convenient to apply power 
sufficient to start such an engine imder its load, and conse- 
quently there must be some gear to disengage the load. 

A small engine can be started by hand, by turning the fly- 
wheel or by a special .hand gear. The latter should have a 
ratchet, or clutch, which will release or throw it out of gear as 
soon as power is developed. Hand power is then applied until 
*the operations of charging, compressing, and igniting are per- 
formed, whereupon the engine should start promptly. When 
the engine is started in this manner, the ignition should be 
delayed until the piston is past the dead center; otherwise it 
is likely to start backwards and cause an accident. 

When electric or other external power can be substituted for 
hand power, this method may be used for starting engines of 
large size. Very large engines are usually started by compressed 
air, in the same way that steam is used in a steam engine. 



CHAPTER III 

THE THERMAL PEOPERTIES OF GASES, AND THE PRIN- 
CIPAL IDEAL CYCLES APPLICABLE TO INTERNAL- 
COMBUSTION ENGINES 

In a study of the various phenomena and changes which 
occur within the cylinder of an internal-combustion engine it 
is necessary to understand the laws of physics underlying the 
behavior of the working substance, which in the present instance, 
is considered as a gas. 

The physical state of a gas from a thermodynamical point of 
view is defined by its pressure, temperature, and volume, for 
with a knowledge of these three factors all the other properties 
can be found. 

It will be necessary, before dealing with these properties and 
with the laws concerned, to define the units employed, com- 
mencing with the unit associated with temperature. 

The unit of heat^ which is used for expressing quantities of heat, 
is the British thermal unit (B.T.U.), and is defined as the amount 
of heat required to raise the temperature of one pound of water 
1° F. As this quantity varies slightly with the temperature of the 
water, it is usual to specify 62° F. as the standard temperature. 

The unit of work is the foot pound; that is, the work done 
by a force of one pound acting through a distance of one foot. 

As heat is convertible into mechanical work, it is necessary 
to know the relation between the two respective units. The 
relation now adopted as correct is that one B.T.U. of heat is 
equivalent to 778 foot pounds of work. This quantity is usually 
known, as the mechanical equivalent of heat 

The two principal laws governing the expansion and compres- 
sion of gases are known as Boyle's law and Charles's law. 

These laws are stated and explained below. 

13 
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Boyle's Law 

Boyle's law states that for a given mass of gas, at constant 
temperature, the pressure varies inversely as the volume. Using 
the letters P and V to represent pressure and volume 

respectively, we have F varies as — ; that is, 

/» X K= constant. (1) 

Charles's Law 

Clarles's law states that when a given mass of gas expands 
under constant pressure, equal mcrements of temperature pro- 
duce equal increments of volume. This law also states that all 
gases expand alike. 

By a combination of these two laws we deduce the general 
characteristic equation for gases, 

PV=RT, (2) 

in which P is the absolute pressure in pounds per square foot ; 
V is the volume of the gas in cubic feet; T is the absolute 
temperature of the gas on the Fahrenheit scale, found by add- 
ing 459.6° to the Fahrenheit temperature of the gas; and R 
is a constant depending upon the density of the gas. 

Since the mass of a quantity of gas at a given pressure and 
temperature is proportional to its volume, it follows that the 
equation combining the pressure, temperature, volume, and 
mass of a quantity of gas may be written 

PV=wRT, (3) 

where w is the weight in pounds of the quantity of gas con- 
sidered. Any gas whose properties are such as to fulfill exactly 
the relation given above, at all temperatures and pressures, is 
called a perfect gas. 

If a quantity of gas suffers a change of state and, as a result, 
assumes the pressure J^, a volume F^, and a temperature T^, 

we may, of course, write 

PJ^ = wRT^. (4) 
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Combining equations (3) and (4), we have 

^ = ^, (5) 

1 

which is another form of the characteristic equation. This 
equation is oftener more convenient than equation (3). 

The value of R in the characteristic equation may be found 

as follows: ^y 

R = when to = 1 lb. 

T 

Substituting the known values for air at standard conditions 
of pressure and temperature, we have 

2116.32 ^^^^ 
0.08071 X 491.6 

2116.32 = pressure of* the atmosphere \tttr t^in'Mf, UtoU with the 
barometer at 29.92 inches of mercury. 

y^ nu ^ 1„_^ 

weight of 1 cu. ft. of air 6>;8071 ' 
T= 32° -f 459.0° = 491.6^ F. 

The value of R for any other gas may Vj^ found hy ij«irig 
the weight per cubic foot of that gas in place of 0.08071. 'I huM, 

0.00559 X 491.6 

The value of B for a mixture of gases may >« foijri'l V.' rri'il- 
tiplying the fractional weight of each constituent \ry x\ih vaUih 
of R for that gas and by adding the produet* Thu*!, for » 
producer gas with the following compositioo l^r wtof^A 

H.^ = 0.05% 

C0= 23.00% 

CH,= 1.50% 

C0,= 10.46% 

N,= 65.00% 
100.00% 
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we have .0005 x 767.37 = .384 

.230x53.726 = 12.357 

.015x110.719= 1.660 

.1045x36.31 = 3.749 

.650 X 54.737 = 35.579 

53.729 

Therefore R of the mixture is 53.729. 

The application of the general equation PV=wET mdy best 
be shown by an example. What will be the size of a tank 
required to hold 1000 pounds of the gas mentioned above 
when the temperature is 70° and the gauge pressure one-half 
pound per square inch ? 

^^ wRT 

F = 2116.32 -h 1 X 144 = 2188.32. 

w = 1000. 

E = 53.729. 

T= 459.6 + 70 = 529.6. 

^ 1000x53.729x529.6 .oaaa *^ 

V= = 13,000 cu. ft. 

2188.32 , I.U u 

Specific Heats of Gases 

In general the heat required to raise the temperature of a 
unit weight of substance one degree under given conditions is 
CJ^Ued the specific heat of the substance. 

We may have two conditions under which a mass of gas 
may be heated. It may be confined within a definite space and 
heated at constant volume, or it may be confined under a defi- 
nite pressure and allowed to expand as it is heated. In the 
case of the gas confined at constant volume the increase of pres- 
sure resulting from the addition of heat does not, of course, 
perform work. When, however, the gas is confined at constant . 
pressure and allowed to expand as it is heated, work is per- 
formed. It is found that the amount of heat required to raise 
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one pound of gas one degree in temperature difEers under these J 
two cii'cum stances, being greater when the gas is lieated at 1 
constant pressure than when it is heated at constant volume. J 
Experiments show that the excess of heat required in the for- ■' 
nier case is equal to the amount of work done by the gas 
expanding at constant pressure. 

The specific heat of a gas at constant pressure is the number J 
of B. T. U.'s required to raise the temperature of one pound of it. 4 
one degree F. at any constant pressure. The symbol for this I 



The specific heat of a gas at constant volume is the number J 
of B. T. U.'s required to raise the temperature of one pound of I 
the gas one degree F. at constant volume. The symbol for I 
this is C^. 

The Expansion <jf Gases 

A gas may expand or contract in two principal ways: 

1. It may expand or contract at constant temperature; that.] 
is, isothermally. 

2. It may expand or contract so that it neither receives nor. J 
loses lieat in any manner; that is, adiabatically. 

When a gas expands isothermally, it follows Boyle's law 1 
according to the equation Pr= ET. "When adiabatic expansion 
occurs, the work which the ga-s does in expansion is done at 
the expense of its internal energy, no heat being exchanged , 
between the gas and outside sources by the usual processes of i 
radiation and conduction. 

In actual internal-combustion engines the compression and 
expansion of the gases occupy only a very small period of time, 
80 that the gases themselves have very little opportunity for 
losing or gaining heat, and hence the performances are sensibly 
adiabatic. Experience has shown that an adiabatic expansion ■ 
takes place according to the exponential equation Pr' = P,F', 
in which n has a value between unity and 1,40. The value of I 
tlie exponent n depends upon the ratio of the specific heats. 

For a perfect gas it is equal to -f. 
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Thie values of rt, C^, C„, R^ etc. for various substances may 
be found in Table I at the end of this chapter. 

It is frequently necessary to 
consider cycles of operation in 
which both isothermal and adia- 
batic changes are involved; so it 
will be of value to compare the 
two changes graphically, as shown 
in Fig. 1. It will be seen that if a 
gas originally defined by the coordi- 





8 

I 




Volume nates of the point A be expanded 

Fig. 1. Isothermal and respectively in the above two man- 

ines ners, the adiabatic method gives a 

more rapid rate of decrease of pressure. Conversely, if a given 
volume of gas be compressed adiabatically and isothermally, it 
will attain a higher final pressure in the former case, the final 
volume being the same. 



The Work done in Expansion 

1. Isothermal eooparmon (n = V), In an isothermal expansion. 

Work done = ij r^ log, r, (6) 

where r is the ratio of expansion — . 

Also, Work done = RT log, r, (7) 

expressed in terms of the constant temperature T, 

2. Adiabatic expansion according to PV = constant Suppos- 
ing the expansion occurs according to the law Pr"= constant, 
the work done is given by 



n-i 

Work done = ^[(^)^^l]. (9) 



P 

n 

n-1 

.,. , , P.VVIP\ 

or 

3 
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Also, Work done = ^i^i~f»^» ; (10) 

n — 1 

and, since A^r = ^2^2^ 

Work done = ^<^^i~^P (11) 

n — 1 

in terms of the initial and final temperatures. 

Example. A pomid of air at 32** F. and under atmospheric 
pressure is compressed to a pressure five times the original. What 
will be the final volume and work done in an isothermal compression 
(n = 1) and in an adiabatic compression where n= 1.4 ? The volume 
of one pound of air at 32** F. and one atmosphere is 12.4 cubic feet 
approximately. 

For isothermal compression, 

1\ ' 



}\ = 12.4 cu. ft, 

r, p. 12 A 



V P V =5<'^**^5 
whence .F^ = 2.48 cu. ft. 

Work = P,F, log,|i = 2116 x 12.4 log, 5; 

2 

= 2116 X 12.4 X 1.61 = 42,300 ft. lb. 
For adiabatic compression, 

5 may be raised to the .71 power by mflaos of logarithms as follows -. 
5" is equal to the number whose Ic^iaritlim is .71 log 5. Log o = .699, 
.71 X .699 = .4963, and the number o* vliidi this is the logarithia 
13 3.13. Hence ^^^j.^^g^g^ or 1 HW; 

^ 2116xiM ^ 583 = a 
.4 
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Entropy 

Mechanical work may be represented by the area under a 
curve. It is desirable to be able to represent heat in a similar 
manner. If absolute temperature is chosen as one coordinate 
of the diagram, the other must be the heat added per degree of 
absolute temperature. This expression, which is a purely abstract 
quantity having no physical existence, is called entropy. The 
symbol used to represent it is <f>. It is found by dividing the 
total heat of the substance by its absolute temperature. Express- 
ing it algebraically, we have q 



d> = ^ 



(12) 



where Q is the total heat of the substance expressed in B.T.U.'s. 

We are never concerned with the absolute value of the 

entropy of a system in a given condition. What is desired is 



Adiabetic 



Adiabatic 





Fig. 2. The P V plane Fig.. 3. The T<t> plane. 

the change of entropy corresponding to a given change of con- 
dition. For convenience of calculation we may assume the zero of 
entropy to be the entropy of the system in some specified state. 

It is sometimes useful and convenient to represent isothermal 
and adiabatic changes, not upon the pressure-volume diagram but 
upon the temperature-entropy diagram. For pressure-volume 
changes the PV diagram is more convenient. 

On the T(\> diagram the entropy is constant during an adia- 
batic change. The difference between the P V plane and the 
T<f> plane is shown in Figs. 2 and 3. 
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Consider an isothermal line AB on the PV diagram; thjs 
will be represented on the Tifi diagram by the line A'£', at a 
temperature T, parallel to the ij> axis. 

Also, an adiabatic curve CD will be represented on the T<f> 
digram by a straight line Cl>' parallel to the T axis and at a 
distance from it equal to the constant entropy of the adiabatic CD. 

By the same reasoning, straight lines on the JT diagram 
would become cur\'ed lines if transferred to a Tifi diagram. 

Ideal Cycles Applicable to Internal- ^| 

CoMBVSTioN Engines ^B 

For the purpose of comparing the actual working of any engine 
with that of other engines, it is necessary to have some ideal 
standard oE comparison. In steam-engine practice the two usual 
cycles of operation used for comparative purposes are the Raukine 
and the Camot cycles. 

It is possible to compare the working of a steam engine with 
the theoretical working on the above ideal cycles by knowing the 
temperature limits, pressure, etc. of 
the actual case, and thus to express 
the relative elBciency of the actual 
and ideal performances. In internal- 
combust ion-engine practice a similar „. 
mode of comparison is adopted, but | 
the ideal cycles are not usually the 
same as for steam-engine work. 

In the internal-combustion engine 
there are three possible cycles of 
operation of the working gas: (1) ^'''- *' The Carnot cycle 
the constant-temperature, or Carnot, cycle; (2) the constant-* 
volume, or Otto, cycle; (3) the constant-pressure, or Diesel, cycle. 

1. The Camot, or congtant-temperature, eyde. This cycle of 
operations, performed upon a given mass of working substances, 
initially in a condition represented by the coordinates of point 
D (Fig. 4), consists as follows: 

a. Isothermal compression at constant temperature 2\ along 
DA according to the relation P,iV„ = F^V„ = Rl\ 
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h, Adiabatic compression along AB from volume V^ to vol- 
ume Vf, according to the relation F^ V^ = P^ FJ*, the temperature 
increasing to T^, 

c. Isothermal expansion along i?(7 at constant temperature T^ 
according to the relation P^ Vj, = P^V^ = ET^, 

d. Adiabatic expansion along CD to the initial temperature T^ 
according to the relation P^ V^ = P^ V^. 

Let F^, Fj, represent the volumes of gaseous mixtures at A^ 
By etc.; P„, Pf,^ etc., the corresponding pressures; and T^, Tj,, 
etc., the corresponding temperatures. 

Then, for the adiabatic compression AB we have 

V V 
so that ^ = -^' 

'^h '^ c 

During this cycle heat is absorbed only along the isothermal 

BCy and rejected during the isothermal compression line DA ; 

Y 
that is, the heat absorbed along BC—II^=RT^ ^^S*!^' 

V ' 

and heat rejected along DA = If^= RT^ loge~^* 

' a 

Hence the efficiency of the cycle, which is given by 

Heat absorbed — Heat rejected 
Heat absorbed 

■^^1 log, ^-RT^ log, ^ 

From these results it follows that the efficiency depends 
upon the initial and final temperatures of the gas ; and, further, 
the greater the expansion the more efficient will the cycle 
become. 

The practical employment of the Camot cycle is, however, 
impossible. In an actual example worked out by Dugald Clerk 



or 
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it was found that a maximum pressure reached during adiabatic 
compression was 500 pounds per square inch absolute ; yet the 
mean effective pressure was only 6 pounds per square inch. 
These results indicate the impracticability of this type of cycle. 
The Carnot is a theoretical cycle, used only as a standard. To 
use this cycle would require higher pressures and temperatures 
than could be handled in practice. 

2. Tlie Otto, or constayit-volume, 
cycle. Tliis cycle is of the utmost 
importance on account of its wide 
adoption for internal-combustion 
engmes. 

The cycle of working changes is 
shown in Fig. 5, and consists of 

a. Adiabatic compression of gas 
initially at ^ to ^ from volume 
F„ to FJ, according to the relation 



as 







Volume 



Fig. 5. The Otto, or constant- 
volume, cycle 



b. Addition of heat at constant 
volume Fft, and with rising tempera- 
ture and pressure from B to C. 

c. Adiabatic expansion along CD to D, where P^ V^ = P^ Tj*. 

d. Rejection of heat at constant volume from D to A, with 
falling temperature and pressure. 



We have here 



V V 



P /VY 
Also, for the adiabatic, * = / -^ j = r", 



so that 



i^= Pr^. 



a 



For the adiabatic AB, ^ = (^\ = r"-i • 

2\ V K 



T,=^TX 



that is, 

The only heat added during the cycle is during the change 
BC<, and the only heat rejected is along DA. 
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Hence the heat absorbed along nC=H^= C„(T^- 5;), aiid the 
heat rejected along DA = H^=i\,{T^— T^), so that the efficiency 

H, T-T, T,--T, 

T ■ T 



a a 



Then 



or 



and 



T T 

zs. = zjL 

o a 






T^_/ T,^T \ 



T /1V~^ 

so that Efficiency = 1 2 = i_/_j . 

This expression is similar to the one obtained for the Camot 
cycle. 

It will be seen that the efficiency depends upon the tem- 
perature at the commencement and end of the compression 
strokes; or, expressed in another way, the efficiency depeuds 
upon the compression ratio r. 

The results of tests upon internal-combustion engines are 
now generally compared with the ideal performance of a 
quantity of air working upon the same Otto cycle and under 
the same conditions of compression, etc. 

This is called the air-standard efficiency^ and is given by 

E^.^ = 1 — / - j [since (w— 1) for air = .4]. 

Example. Suppose the condition represented by point A to be 
defined by P„ = 1 atmosphere (14.7 lb.), T'„ = 12.39 cu. ft. (1 lb. of 

air), and T^ = 492** F. absolute, and that ^ = 7, with 1000 B. T. U.'s 
added after compression. " 
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iP^ =7 atmospheres (assumed), 
l'.->-.(^)""-12.39(i)"'.3.09<„.tt 
r» = r„(^^ = 492(7)^= 859° F. absolute. 



= 859 



1000 ■ 



6741° F. altsolute. 



r, = n + ^ 

^, = ■^»(^)'= '^ ^ W " ^^-^ atmosph. 
l\ = F» = 3.09 en. ft. 
■ r-rf = r„ = 12.39 cu. ft. 

•'"'=''-(^r=''-(n)=''" 

7"- = ^-(^ ) = *92 X 7.85 = 31 



/-j= 7.85 atmosplieres. 
il" F. absolute. 



= 1- 



/IV 



-(=)' 



..54. 



Fig. 6. Curve of air-stondard efficiencies for different 
compressions ratios 

In practical cases the expansion from the maximum pressure 
is not carried down to atmospheric, as the small gain in the 
mean effective ppesaure is more than counterbalanced by the size 
and weight of the engine. 
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3. The eonstant-pressure, or Diesel^ cycle. This cycle is approxi- 
mately followed in Diesel engines, and consists, theoretically, 
of two adiabatic and two constant-pressure operations. The 

sequence of operations is shown 
in Fig. 7. 

a. Adiabatic compression along 
AB, where F^V; = Ij; V^. 

h. Expansion at constant pres- 
sure with increasing temperature 
along BC. 

c, Adiabatic expansion along 
CD, where F^V; = F^ V^. 

d. Compression at constant pres- 
sure, with decreasing temperature 
along DA to initial volume at A, 

In this case, as in the Otto cycle, we have 

Heat absorbed along BC = H^ = Cp(T^- T,). 
Heat rejected along DA = H =C CT^- TJ. 




Volume 

Fig. 7. The constant-pressure, or 

Diesel, cycle 



Whence, Efficiency = 






T.-T, 



T,^T^ 



^-tHT 



<u 



Heat added at 
constant pressure 



Heat rejected 

at constant 

volume 



It will be noticed that the 
efficiency is the same as for the 
Otto cycle, and that the efficiency 
depends upon the temperatures 
before and after compression ; that 
is, upon the compression ratio. 

The actual Diesel cycle is shown 
in Fig. 8. Here, in place of heat 
rejected at constant pressure along 
DA, we have the heat rejected at 
constant volume with a falling pres- 
sure and temperature from D to A. In this case the heat 
rejected along DA = IT =iC^QT^^ TJ. 




Volume 
Fig. 8. The actual Diesel cycle 
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Whence, Efficiency = ^i~^^ - ^p(-^'- ^>> " ^^ ( ^d - ^a) 



= 1- 






But ^ = -; 

(', n 

so Efficiency = 1 - - ^-^'-=^ • 

This type of cycle is closely followed in practice, except, of 
course, that the efficiency is not so high. Actually, engines 
working on this cycle show a much better efficiency, and 
therefore greater fuel economy, than when working on the 
Otto cycle. 

Comparison of the cycles. If we consider constant-temperature, 
constant-volume, and constant-pressure cycles, it is evident from 
the similarity of the expressions for the efficiencies, namely. 




that each of these cycles is capable of yielding efficiency de- 
pending entirely upon the degree of adiabatic compression. 

The Camot cycle, as already stated, is practically impossible, 
as its appUcation would necessitate exceedingly great expansion 
and very high compression pressure, and then at best would only 
yield low effective pressures for useful work. 

The remaining two cycles, then, are those of greatest interest 
to students of internal-combustion engines. In these cycles, it 
must be remembered that the compression pressure employable 
is limited by the safe maxipium temperature. Remembering 
these limitations, the constant-pressure, or Diesel, cycle appears 
to be the appropriate one for internal-combustion engines. 

The efficiences being equal, the question as to which type of 
cycle is the more suitable resolves itself into one of practical 
considerations. The Otto and Diesel cycles are of paramount 
importance in practice, and each is adapted to its own particular 
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field ; for example, in one case the relatively greater fuel econ- 
omy of the Diesel cycle may be of primary importance, whereas 
the weight and space may be of a secondary interest ; and con- 
versely for the other case. 

It is necessary to emphasize the fact that the working gas, 
in the foregoing three possible cycles, has been pure dry air, 
obeying the ideal conditions, and that the ratio of the specific 
heats has been taken as being of constant value. 



TABLE I. THERMAL PROPERTIES OF GASES 



Name of Gas 


CilEMIOAL 

Symbol 


Density » 


R 


n 


Cp 


a 


Air 




0.08071 


63.338 


1.403 


.2389 


.1703 


Nitrogen . . . 


N, 


0.07829 


64.737 


1.4106 


.2419 


.1716 


Hydrogen . . . 


Hj 


0.00662 


768.267 


1.408 


.3410 


.2422 


Oxygen. . . . 


0, 


0.08922 


49.628 


1.8977 


.2240 


.1603 


Carbon Dioxide . 


CO, 


0.12269 


86.310 


1.2997 


.2026 


.1668 


Carbon Monoxide 


CO 


0.07807 


63.726 


1.3986 


.2426 


.1734 


Marsh Gas . . . 


CH^ 


0.04470 


110.719 


1.316 


.6929 


.4606 


Benzol .... 


C.H. 




66.789 


1.4031 


.2990 


.2131 


Ethylene . . . 


C,H, 


0.07961 


49.460 


1.1867 


.4040 


.3404 



Pounds per cubic foot at 32° F. and one atmosphere. 



CHAPTER IV 

GASOLINE AND OTHER INTERN AL-COMBUSTION- 

ENGINE FUELS 

All intemal-combustion-engine fuels contain the elements car- • 
bon and hydrogen. These elements, in chemical combination 
with oxygen, furnish the heat developed in the cylinder. 

The principal products of nature convertible into use as fuel 
for internal-combustion engines are coal, oil, natural gas, and 
organic products for the manufacture of alcohol. Some of tlie 
artificial fuels available for the same purpose are illuminating 
gas, blast-furnace gas, producer gas, coke-oven gas, etc. In 
certain parts of the country, producer gas is used as a fuel in 
stationary internal-combustion engines, for it 'can be made very 
cheaply where low-grade fuels are available. 

For developing the power of an internal-combustion engine 
any gaseous fuel is available, as well as any other fuel which 
can be vaporized or transformed into gas. By vaporized fuel 
we mean any fuel, such as gasoline, petroleum, oil, or alcohol, 
which may be used in the cylinder of a gas engine without the 
intermediate step of transforming it into a gas. There is no 
combustible substance which may not be transformed into a gas 
or have its gaseous products driven off by the action of heat. 
Any one of these fuels may be used efficiently in the cylinder of 
an internal-combustion engine. In all eases the power obtained 
from any fuel first converted into gas and then burned in the 
cylinder of an internal-combustion engine is greater than if the 
same amount of fuel were burned under an intermediate membev 
such as a steam boiler and the steam used to run a steam engine. 
The most important fuels for internal-combustion engines nvay 
be classified under two heads, h'ovid f^^eU and ga^eou, fneU, Ot 
these the liquid fuels are the most generally used. 
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Liquid Fuels 

Under this head come crude oils and their distillates. Petro- 
leum is a mineral oil composed of a series of hydrocarbons 
in various proportions, with some sulphur and other impuri- 
ties. In the process of refinmg, the light oils are driven oflf 
by distillation at (jomparatively low temperatures. The first 
vapor given off is called petroleum ether and is but a small 
per cent of the whole. Next come gasoline, the naphthas, 
kerosene, and lubricating oils, in the order named. After dis- 
tillation there is left about 18 per cent of paraffin wax and 
residuum. 

By using a certain process called the " cracking " process, or 
destructive distillation, a considerable quantity of oils of a com- 
position between kerosene and lubricating oil is converted into 
hydrocarbons of lower density and boiUng point, and thus made 
suitable for fuel and illuminating purposes. 

Gasoline. The average percentage composition of gasoline 
used in internal-combustion engines is as follows: 

Carbon 83.5 to 85% 

Hydrogen 15.5 to 15% 

Nitrogen, oxygen, sulphur, etc 1.0 to 0% 

The higher heating value of gasoline lies between 19,000 and 
21,000 B.T.U.'s per pound. The lower heating value ranges 
from 18,500 to 19,500 B.T.U.'s per pound. The specific grav- 
ity for this gasoline is from .67 to .73. For the combustion of 
1 pound of gasoline the weight of air required is about 
15 pounds; or the volume of air required at 62^ F. is approx- 
imately 200 cubic feet. When gasoline is used as a fuel for 
internal-combustion engines, the liquid is vaporized and the 
vapor mixed with a suitable amount of air. One pound of 
gasoline vapor at 62^ F. and atmospheric pressure has. a volume 
of 4.2 cubic feet With 15 per cent excess air, 1 cubic foot of 
vapor requires 54.2 cubic feet of air, and, taking 18,500 B.T.U.'s 
as the lower heating value per pound, the heating value per 
cubic foot of the normal charge is 69.3 B.T.U.'s. 
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Gasoline is a physical blend of hydrocarbons, all of which are 
sufficiently volatile to form an explosive mixture with air in 
proper proportion. 

All gasolines are derived from crude petroleum, which is 
widely distributed in different countries of the world. The 
characteristics of crude oils obtained in different localities vary 
widely ; hence gasolines made from them do not closely resemble 
each other, although to the layman they look very much alike. 
The difference in gasolines is particularly noticeable from a 
chemical viewpoint. For convenience all gasolines may be classi- 
fied under four heads : (1) natural, (2) cracked, (3) by-product, 
(4) casinghead. The so-called natural gasolines are recovered 
from the first distillation of petroleum in crude-oil stills. 

Gasolines are recovered as by-products from many other proc- 
esses of refining, but as a whole these do not closely resemble 
the natural or straight-run gasolines. From still another bourtio 
gasolines are recovered by compressing and condensing un<ler 
pressure natural gases coming from crude-oil wells. SometinMm 
these gases are made to bubble through heavy oils which abnorb 
the condensable portion. Subsequent distillation lilKiratcm th« 
very light gasoline which the gases hold in solution. 'I*Im*H(» 
volatile compounds are known as casinghead gaHolinim. 'I'lu^ 
are much more volatile than other gasolines on tin} niarkul/, and 
are seldom used without blending. If employed in IIm? hiium^ 
form as recovered, the evaporation losses in liantllin^ arn ho 
high as to render them uneconomical in use. 

Very volatile gasoUnes, somewhat similar to c^aHin^lMtiul ^an- 
olines, are recovered from gases coming from cnidr-oil and 
other stills. The same methods of compression, rAnnU'tmiiUfti^ 
absorption, and distillation as with casinghcjad j^itnolin*? ar«^ 
employed. Cracked gasolines have come into gimarnl uwf dur- 
ing recent years and are now recognized as excellent nM;1^>j- 
fuels. In general terms the principles involved in the VitriouK 
cracking processes consist of decomposing or crackinj^; pelioJiMjn, 
products having a high boiling point, by means of heat aiMl jir4i»i- 
sure, into a light volatile fraction, a heavy residual, ntui It©*- 
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carbon. The distillate from the cracking still is the source of^ 
(Tacked gasoline. The calorific value of cracked gasoline com- 
pares very favorably with that of natural gasoline, the max- 
imum difference between the two not exceeding 2 per cent 
Well-known brands of gasoline now on the market are mostly 
mixtures from several different sources. These gasolines are 
mixed hi such a way as to give the correct volatile properties 
required for motor fuels. They are generally as uniform in 
physical and chemical properties as production methods permit 
For all practical purposes they may be considered as perfectly 
uniform in fuel value. 

Many of the large refiners change the volatility of their gas- 
olines with the summer and winter seasons. It is easily possible 
to utilize heavier gasolines in summer than in winter, and hence 
oil refiners are naturally ready to take full advantage of this 
fact, ^nce the total output of motor fuel can thereby be greatly 
increased, to the mutual advantage of the consumer and the 
producer. 

From the user's standpoint gasolines may be classified as 
natural, cracked, and casinghead, or variable mixtures of gas- 
olines from these sources. Adulterations of different gasolines 
with kerosene are also sold as gasoline, but such mixtures are 
to be avoided, for many reasons hereafter given. 

Many efforts have been made to arrive at some acceptable 
specification for the identification of motor fuel to be known 
as gasoline, but up to the present writing no such specifications 
have met with the universal approval of oil refiners. Much val- 
uable work along this line has been done, however, and the 
study of various fuels for use in internal-combustion engines 
has at least brought to light the necessary requirements of such 
fuels from the standpoint of volatility, purity, and chemical and 
physical characteristics. It has been definitely decided by all 
concerned that gravity alone does not indicate the quality of 
gasolines. 

All gasolines should be sufficiently volatile to render possible 
the easy starting of the motor at an average temperature. In 
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considering the subject of gasolines the most important point to 
bear in mind is that these hydrorarbon fuels are mixtures of 
different compounds which will boil at different temperatures. 
It is unnecessary that the entire body of the gasoline be suffi- 
ciently volatile to evaporate readily and completely at ordinary 
temperatures. lu order to meet service conditions, however, 
there must be a sufficient quantity of volatile constituents to 
form an explosive mixture with air and thus start the motor. 
Once the engine isrunning, carburetion is much easier because 
of the heat conditions of operation. The functions performed 
by these light ends in a motor fuel is the same as that of 
kindling-wood in starting a tire. Kerosene contains no light 
ends, and heavy gasoline contains only a small amount, wliich 
is insuflicient for starting; therefore neither kerosenes, heavy 
gasolines, nor a mixture of heavy gasolines and kerosenes can 
be used satisfactorily in a variable-speed, variable-load motoi;. 
The operating temperature in variable-speed engines (other 
things being equal) is naturally lower than that of a constant- 
speed engine, such as an aircraft engine. After the pistons and 
cylinders of any engine have obtained their normal operating 
temperature, much heavier fuels may be successfully burned 
than those actually required for easy starting. In order to meet 
all conditions of operation, variable temperatures, and engine 
loads, a satisfactory gasoline must always contain a consider- 
able amount of light ends to start the explosive fire of power 
delivery in an engine. Conservation of our natural resources 
demands that the less volatile motor fuels be used in greater 
quantities. The solution of this problem requires the application 
ot properly designed preheating devices to all types of engines. 
Unfortunately for the user, the full chemical and physical 
properties of gasoline can be dependably determined only in a 
laboratory by more or less experienced men. The bum test of 
gasoline is, however, very simple, and any engine operator can 
"C* this for himself by procuring a small porcelain crucible, 
Pt>Uriug in about 30 cc. of the fuel to be tested, igniting it, 
^*i<i allowing it to bum freely to the end. The purity of the 
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This compression results in a temperature sufficient to ignite the 
oil spontaneously without the use of any ignition device. Tb^ 
fuel will be burned at constant pressure if the injection of 
the oil is properly regulated by the fuel valve. 

Benzol. Benzol is a hydrocarbon product obtained from cok^ 
ovens and is used principally for denaturing and enriching 
alcohol, although it may be used as a fuel in its natural state '^ 
The specific gravity is .88. The higher heating value is about> 
18,000 B.T.U.'s per pound,- and the lower heating value i* 
about 17,300 B.T.U.'s. Benzol has the chemical formula of 
CgHg. For complete combustion of one pound of benzol 13.32 
pounds of au' are required. Benzol, when used in gasoline 
engines, will yield best results when the compression pressures 
are from 10 to 15 per cent higher than when gasoline is used. 

The belligerent nations of Europe made wide use of a blend 
of 50 per cent of benzol and 50 per cent of alcohol as an 
engine fuel with excellent results, since this fuel can be used 
in the ordinary engine without change in compression ratio. 
A mixture of alcohol and benzol is now sold commercially in 
this country under various trade names. This mixture gives a 
high thermal efficiency and furthermore does not form carbon 
deposits in the cylinders, etc. 

Alcohol. There are two kinds of alcohol that may be used 
for engine fuel : ethyl, or grain, alcohol (C^HgO) ; and methyl, 
or wood, alcohol (CH^O). Both these alcohols have a specific 
gravity of about .80 at 62° F. 

The laws of the United States require that alcohol used 
as a fuel must be denatured. Pure grain alcohol is denatured 
by adding 10 per cent by volume of methyl alcohol and one 
half of 1 per cent by volume of a heavy hydrocarbon called 
pyridine. The lower heat value of denatured alcohol is about 
11,000 B.T.U.'s per pound. 

A gasoline engine of ordinary design may burn alcohol with 
more or less success, but to secure the best results the carburetor 
must be adapted to the requirements of alcohol vaporization. 
When properly arranged, an engine will deliver slightly more 
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power with alcohol than with gajsoline. Alcohol, being of 
known composition, unmixed with impurities other than water, 
|0 inherent tendency to foul the interior of the cylinder, 
employed in an internal-combustion engine, alcohol 
for the best efficiencies, a compression pressure varying 
from 150 to 200 pounds, and then yields thermal efficienci^ 
CDnsiderably higher than gasoline. 

Alcohol may be used and stored with much less danger than 
gasoline, and in the matter of handling and the use of its exhaust 
products it is much more pleasant. Alcohol can be produced 
anywhere from the distillation of organic waste products. 

A mixture composed of alcohol, kerosene, benzol, and ether 
b now manufactured commercially for use in the ordinary gaso- 
line engines and has been found to work very satisfactorily and 
to give practically carbon-free conditions in the cylinder. This 
fuel ia growing in popularity with engine operators. 

Gaseous Fltels 

The available gaseous fuels for power purposes are natural 
gas, illuminating gas, coke-oven gas, producer gas, and blast- i 
furnace gas. 

Natural gas is obtained from petroleum-bearing strata of rock , 
at conaiderable depths below the earth's surface. This gas ia 
most convenient for use in internal-combustion engines. It re- 
quires little cleaning ; it usually contains no sulphuric or other ] 
acid-forming constituents and is very rich in heat-producing 1 
materials. Its heating value ranges from 900 to 1000 B.T.U.'a i 
per cubic foot. The supply of natural gas, however, seems to j 
be lunited, and it is not, therefore, a fuel of as great commercial | 
importance as might be expected. 

Illuminating got. This gas is used only for small engines or i 
engines that run infrequently. This gas is clean and has a higb | 
calorific value, but the cost is prohibitive for power purposes, i 
Its heating value is about 600 B.T. U.'s per cubic foot. 

Coke-ovai gas. Coke was formerly prepared in a type of oveoJ 
called the "beehive coke oven," in which all the by-products I 
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resulting from its manufacture were wasted. It is now made in 
a form of oven termed a ** by-product coke oven," in which the 
by-products are saved and utilized. The gas which first comes 
from the oven is rich in hydrocarbons and is therefore used for 
illuminating purposes. The gas which comes from the oven after 
the coking process is nearly completed is available for power 
purposes. The gas must be cleaned before it can be used in an 
engine. It makes an excellent internal-combustion engine fuel 
and is used as such in localities where it is available. The heat- 
ing value of one cubic foot of this gas is between 500 and 600 
B.T.U.'s at 62° F. 

Producer gas. Producer gas is a fuel made by converting 
solid fuel into gaseous fuel. Among the solid fuels that may 
be used for this purpose are coal, coke, lignite, and peat. In its 
simplest form the producer is a closed retort in which carbon 
is burned with a limited supply of oxygen. If, with the air, a 
proper proportion of steam is supplied, its decomposition in 
contact with the incandescent fuel will yield hydrogen. This 
hydrogen in the gas will tend to develop more power in the 
engine cylinder. The heating value of producer gas varies with 
the character of the fuel used in its manufacture. The average 
value is about 150 B.T.U.'s per cubic foot at 62° F. 

Blast-furnace gas. Blast-furnace gas differs from producer 
gas only in that it contains very little hydrogen, and therefore 
is like the gas that would be made in a producer working 
without steam. Blast-furnace gas is low in heating value, varying 
from 95 to 105 B.T.U.'s per cubic foot at 62° F. 

The gas as it comes from the blast furnace is charged with 
a large amount of dust, some of which is metallic oxide and 
readily falls out; the remainder is principally silica and lime, 
which is very fine and light. To remove this fine dust the gas 
should be passed through a scrubber, which cleans the gas 
thoroughly and has the additional advantage of cooling it. The 
use of this gas is of course limited to the iron-and-steel-making 
districts of the country. 
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COMBUSTION AND FLAME PROPAGATION 



Combustion is defined as the chemical combination of an 
inflammable substance with oxygen. The result is heat, and the 
product of this combination is called an oxide. 

In the burning of carbon, if the air or oxygen supply be 
limited, the total heat generated is limited. In this case we 
have imperfect combustion, the resulting product of combustion 
being mainly carbon monoxide. If the carbon bums to carbon 
dioxide, we have perfect combustion, the maximum possible 
amount of heat being generated or liberated for each pound of 
carbon burned. 

The basis of the working of practically every internal- 
combustion engine is the chemical combination of the elements 
hydrogen (H) and carbon (C) with the oxygen (O) of the air. 

From experiments made by various authorities the actual 
amount of heat evolved in the combustion of different elements 
with oxygen has been determined in each case. These lieats of 
combustion are given in Tables II and III below. 

TABLE 11. CALORIFIC VALUES 



Elements or Compounds 


Symbol 


B.T.U.'s 

PER PorND 


B.T.U.'s 
PER Cubic Foot 

AT 32» F. AND 

Atmospheric 
Pressure 


Hydrogen 

Carbon 

Carbon monoxide . . . 

Sulphur 

Ethylene 

Benzol 

Marsh gas 


H 
C 

CO 

S 

C0H4 

CH^ 


62,1001 
14,544 
4320 
4000 
21,300 
17,976 
23,646 


329 1 

342 

1700 
3942 
1066 



1 At 62° F. and atmospheric pressure. 
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TABLE III. CALORIFIC VALUES OF INTERNAL- 
COMBUSTION-ENGINE FUELS 



Name of Fuel 


Composition 


Calorific 
Value in 

B.T.U.'SPER 

Pound 




Carbon 


Hydrogen 


Oxygen 


Alcohol 

Methyl alcohol . . . 

Benzol 

Gasoline (density .68) 
Gasoline (density .72) 
Gasoline (density .76) 

Kerosene 

Acetylene 

Fuel oil 


Per cent 
52.2 
37.5 
92.3 

85. 

84.5 
92.3 
87. 


Per cent 
13.0 
12.5 

7.7 

15. 

15.5 
7.7 
13. 


Per cent 

34.8 

50.0 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 


12,000 
9,500 
17,976 
19,200 
18,700 
18,250 
18,900 
21,400 
19,600 



It will be noticed from Table II that the evolution of heat 
in the case of hydrogen combining with oxygen is roughly four 
times that of carbon and oxygen, so that fuels rich in hydrogen 
have high " calorific " values. 

By the calorific value of a fuel is meant the total number of 
heat units evolved during the complete combustion of unit 
weight (1 lb.) of the fuel. 

In the following considerations the atomic constitution of the 
molecule of each element is expressed by its chemical symbol. 
Thus, Hg, Og, Ng, etc. are the chemical symbols for hydrogen, 
oxygen, and nitrogen respectively, and they further express the 
fact that one molecule of each of these elements contains two 
atoms. It is often necessary to be able to calculate the heat of 
combustion of a hydrocarbon fuel from its chemical composition ; 
and for this purpose, besides knowing the chemical formula, it 
is also necessary to know the atomic weights of the elements. 

Avogadro's law states that the weights of unit volumes of any 
of the gases whose atomic weights are known can be found. 
The atomic and molecular weights of various elements and 
compounds are given in the table following, as are also the 
number of pounds of air required for complete combustion of 
one pound of the substance in question. 
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TA3X.:E IV. TABLE OF ATOMIC AND MOLECULAR WEIGHTS, ETC. 



Elcasxnt or Com- 
pound 



Carbon . . . 

Hydrogen . . 

Sulplaur . . . 

Carbon monoxide 

Marsh gas . . 

Acetylene . . 

Benzol . . . 

Ethylene . . . 

Alcohol . . . 

Gasoline . . . 

Fuel oil . . . 

Oxygen . . . 



Physical 
State 



Solid 

Gas 

Solid 

Gas 

Gas 

Gas 

Vapor 

Gas 

Liquid 

Liquid 

Liquid 

Gas 



Symbol 



C 

H2 

S 

CO 

CH4 

C2H2 

C2H4 

C^HgO 



O. 



Atomic 
Weight 



12. 
1. 
32.1 



16. 



Molecular 
Weight 



28 
16 
26 
78 
28 
46 



32 



Pounds of 
Air required 

PER Pound 
OF Substance 



11.58 

34.64 

4.36 

2.48 

17.40 

13.40 

13.40 

14.90 

9.10 

16.10 

14.80 



Combustion of Carbon 

The problem of finding the heating values of various elements 
and their compounds, and the air required per unit weight or 
volume, may best be solved by the use of simple chemical or 
combustion formulae. Thus, when carbon is burned completely, 
we have ^ _^ 

12 32 44 

The numbers refer to the proportions by weight in which 
carbon and oxygen combine, and they show that 12 parts of 
carbon unite with 32 parts of oxygen by weight to form 44 
parts of COg. 

For each part of carbon completely burned to CO^ there are 
required ff = 2.667 pounds of oxygen. Tlie heat evolved dur- 
ing the burning of 1 pound of carbon is 14,554 B.T.U.'s (see 
Table II). For incomplete combustion we have 

2C + 02=2CO. 

24 32 56 

Twenty-four parts of carbon are thus shown» to unite with 
32 parts of oxygen, forming 56 parts of carbon monoxide (CO). 
In other words, 1 pound of carbon requires || = 1.33 pounds 
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of oxygen to generate || = 2.33 pounds of CO. The heat gen- 
erated in the partial combustion of 1 pound of carbon to CO 
is 4320 B.T.U.'s. The difference, 14,544-4320 = 10,224, is 
still contained in the 2.33 pounds of CO. If this CO is not 
recovered and used, then the heat, of course, is lost, giving 
us the imperfect combustion referred to above. 
The equation for combustion of CO is 

2CO + 0,= 2CO^, 

56 32 " 88 

which indicates that 1 pound of CO requires ^ = .57 pound of 
oxygen for its combustion, resulting in 1.57 pounds of CO^. 

It requues the same amount of oxygen to bum the carbon 
to carbon monoxide first, and then later to carbon dioxide, as is 
requked to bum all the carbon to CO^ in a single operation. 

Combustion of Hydrogen 
The combustion of hydrogen is a reaction represented by 
the formula 2H, + 0,= 2HO, 

2x2 32 36 

indicating that 1 pound of hydrogen unites with 8 pounds of 
oxygen to form 9 pounds of water vapor. 

When hydrogen is burned to water vapor at 62° F., the heat 
generated per pound of hydrogen is 62,100 B.T.U.'s. 

Some of the internal-combustion-engine fuels, like natural 
gas and the artificial fuels produced from coal, contain heavy 
hydrocarbons. Of these the principal ones are marsh gas (CH^) 
and ethylene (C^H^). 

Both of these gases, when completely burned, form carbon 
dioxide and water vapor. Their chemical equations may be 
written as for carbon and hydrogen alone. Thus, for marsh 

gas we have CH, + 2 O = CO + 2 HO. 



2 ■ 2 

16 64 44 36 



It will be seen that 1 pound of marsh gas will require f | = 4 
pounds of oxygen for complete combustion, resulting in 
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f|=2.75 pounds of carbon dioxide and |g = 2.25 pounds of 
water. The heat generated by 1 pound of marsh gas is 23,646 

B-T.U.'s; that generated by the combustion of 1 pound of 

ethylene is 21,300 B. T. U.'s. 

In general it may be stated that the oxygen required for the 

combustion of any hydrocarbon is 2.667C + 8H, where C and 

H are the proportions of carbon and hydrogen respectively 

entering into the composition. 

Combustion in Air 

The oxygen required for the combustion of all internal- 

combustion-engine fuels is obtained from the air. Since air 

contains but a small proportion of oxygen, it is necessary to 

determine the amount of air required for the combustion of 

1 pound of the fuel in question. 

Air is composed of 23 per cent of oxygen and 77 per cent 
of nitrogen by weighty and 21 per cent of oxygen and 79 per cent 
of nitrogen by volume. The other constituents of the air may be 
neglected in internal-combustion-engine calculations. 

After the weight of oxygen required for combustion is found, 
it is easy to find the weight of air needed. Thus, for the com- 
plete combustion of 1 pound of carbon we have seen that 
2.667 pounds of oxygen is required. Since the air contains 
23 per cent of oxygen by weight, the air necessary to furnish 

2.667 pounds of oxygen will be ' = 11.58 pounds. 

.2d 

In the case of hydrogen 8 pounds of oxygen is required, 
necessitating the use of — - = 34.64 pounds of air. (When fuels 

that contain oxygen are burned, the oxygen in the fuel may be 
subtracted from the theoretical amount required.) 

One pound of air by volume at 32° F. occupies 12.39 cubic 
feet, and at 62° F. it occupies 13.14 cubic feet. After the 
weight of air has been found, the volume at 32° or 62° may 
be found by simply multiplying the weight by 12.39 or 13.14, 
according to the reference plane used. Thus, the 11.6 pounds 
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of air required to burn a pound of carbon to carbon dioxide 
would occupy a volume of 152.4 cubic feet at 62° F. and 
atmospheric pressure. 

Higher and Lower Heating Value 

Any gaseous fuel containing hydrogen will have what is called 
a higher and a lower heating value. The latter is always found 
by subtracting from the former the latent heat of the steam 
formed by the combustion of the hydrogen contained in the 
fuel. If we take the standard reference plane as 62° F. we 
must subtract from the higher heating value the latent heat of 
steam at 62°. This value of the latent heat may be obtained 
from any steam tables.. 

Flame Propagation 

When an inflammable vapor or gas is mixed with air in certain 
proportions, the resulting mixture is found to be explosive, 
and the presence of a small flame or spark will cause the 
elements of the mixture to combine chemically, with more or 
less violence. 

In internal-combustion engines the time of combustion must 
be exceedingly small if efficiency is to be secured. The explo- 
sion should always be as near complete as possible before the 
expansion stroke begins, and should not start too soon toward 
the end of the compression stroke or the work of compression 
will be too great. To get an idea of the time available for the 
time of combustion, assume an internal-combustion engine Tun- 
ing at 1200 revolutions per minute, or 20 revolutions per 
second, completing one revolution in one twentieth of a second. 
Then, if we allow 15 degrees of crank rotation near the dead 
center for the ignition and combustion, we have ^^^ = ^^ of a 
revolution, or ^^ x ^^ = ^^^^ of a second allowable for the whole 
process. From this it can be seen that the flame speed must 
be very high in order that the mixture may be completely 
burned in such a short space of time. 
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In the transmission of the explosion two distinctly different 
processes may be noted: (1) in the process of shw comhiistimi 
the layers of gas adjacent to the ignited layer are brought to 
the temperature of ignition by conduction ; (^2) an explosion 
may be transmitted by a. combustion wave which is transmitted 
Eimultaneously witli the ignition at a speed of several thousand 
feet [)er second. The latter process is the one used in nearly 
all engines using gasoline or similar fuels. 

The speed with which flame spreads through a mixture of 
fuel gas and air depends upon the following factors: (1) the 
composition of the mixture ; (2) the pi-essure, or amount of 
ODmpression ; (3) the temperature of the mixture ; (4) the 
location of the pouit of initial ignition ; (5) the fact that the 
fiaine propf^ation is much greater when the mixture is ignited 
at constant volume than when ignited at constant pressure. 

1. The rate of flame propagation is much lower with diluted 
mixtures than with rich mixtures, and in many cases is so low 
« to have a bad efEect on the efficiency of the engine. 

2. Increasing the pressure of the explosive mixture, that is, 
increasing the compression pressure of the chai'ge in an intemal- 
eombustion engine, has the effect of increasing the flame propa- 
gation throughout the mixture. This fact is taken advantage 
of in racing and aircraft engines. 

3. The rate of flame propagation is increased as the tempera- 
ture of the mixture is raised. 

4. To insure a high rate of flame propagation the location 
of the point of initial ignition should be as near as possible to 
the center of the compressed mass of the mixture. 

5. The flame velocity is much greater when the mixture is 
exploded under conditions of constant volume (Otto cycle) 
than when under constant pressure (Diesel cycle). This fact 
is established by experiments made upon mixtures of hydrogen 
and oxygen in open and closed tubes. 

In the case of the Otto cycle engine, ignition at constant 
volume can occur only at the dead-center position, when the 
is momentarily stationary, so that for maximum flame 
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velocity it is iini>ortaiit to ignite as near the dead center as 
possible, at the same time bearing in mind the necessary time 
interval elapsing between the moment of ignition and the attain- 
ment of possible pressures. 

The measured flame speeds in the experiment above men- 
tioned were found to be GO feet per second for explosion at 
constant pressure, and 3280 feet per second for explosion at 
constant volume. 

For convenience of reference the following table is given'' 
here and contains some of the usual compression pressures 
and temperatures for internal-combustion engines. 



TABLE V. THE USUAL COMPKESSION PRESSURES AND COMPRES- 
SION TEMPERATURES FOR INTERNAL-COMBUSTION ENGINES 



Type of Excjine 



Automobile 

Stationary 

Hot bulb, 250-600 r. p.m. . 
Vaporized entering cylinder 
Injected after compression . 

Diesel cycle 

Medium and large engines . 

Large engines 

Mostly small engines . . . 
Both large and small engines 
Largest engines built . . . 




Gasoline 
Gasoline 
Kerosene 
Alcohol 
Fuel oil 
Fuel oil 
Natural gas 
Coke-oven gas 
Marsh gas 
Producer gas 
Blast-furnace gas 



Kanok of 


Average 


Compres- 


COHPRES- 


sion 


8ION 


(POUNDH 


(Pounds 


PER 


PER 


Square 


Square 


lN»?H 


Inch 


Oatoe) 


Gauge) 


45-95 


65 


60-105 


70 


30-75 


60 


120-210 


150 


255 


255 


510 


510 


75-100 


120 


105-135 


120 


75-105 


90 


100-160 


130 


120-190 


155 



Tempera- 
ture OF 
Compres- 
sion (De- 
grees F.) 



390° 
405° 
375° 
590° 
775° 
1000° 
530° 
630° 
460° 
550° 
600° 



CHAPTER VI 

THE OTTO AND DIESEL CYCLES IN PRACTICE 

Under the general heading Internal-Combustion Engines are 
included all engines which develop their power by the com- 
bustion within their cylinders of some form of inflammable gas, 
or liquid hydrocarbons and their derivatives, mixed with air. 
In this branch of power generation two well-defined principles 
are involved : (1) the Otto, or constant-volume, cycle, and (2) 
the Diesel, or constant-pressure, cycle. 

. Engines operating on the Otto cycle mix the fuel and air 
before or during compression, and always depend upon an out- 
side source of heat Celectric spark, or hot tube) for igniting 
the explosive charge at the proper instant while under com- 
pression. The fuel is introduced into the cylinder as a gas or 
in a highly atomized form mixed with air, and the heat gener- 
ated by compression completes the gasification. Different fuels 
mixed with air have different ignition temperatures, and con- 
sequently, to avoid premature ignition, different compression 
pressures must be prescribed for each fuel. 

Engines operating on the Diesel cycle inject the liquid fuel, 

finely atomized by air under high pressure, into the combustion 

chambers which contain only pure air previously compressed to 

such a degree as to obtain a temperature far above that of the 

ignition point of the fuel. At the average compression of about 

500 pounds per square inch the temperature of the air in the 

cylinders of the Diesel engine is much greater than is actually 

necessary to ignite the charge of fuel and air. Combustion is 

therefore rapid and complete, and continuous as long as fuel is 

'**npplied. This combustion is in contradistinction to the explosion 

^hich follows ignition in the Otto-cycle engine. 
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The Otto Cycle Engine 
The Otto cycle engines are designed to perform 2-stroke or" 
I 4-8troke t-ycleB per power stroke. 

Ill either type there are four operations to be accomplished^ 
I duriQg each cycle: (1) drawing in a fresh charge of gas and 
I air uito the cylinder ; (2) compressing and igniting the explosive 
I mixture ; (3) expansion of the ignited charge and absorption of 
I its energy ; (4) expulsion of the burned gases. 

The 2 -cycle, or Sstroke-cych, type of internal- combustion 
engine is used to a very limited extent as the motive power of 
automobiles, but to a much greater extent for the propulsion 
of motor boats. The 2-cycle engine has no valves, the gas 
I entering and exhausting through ports in the cylinder walls, 
covered and uncovered at proper intervals by the travel of the 
piston up and down. 

are two different types of 2-cycle engines . (1) the 
I S^ort engine, and (2) the 3--port engine. ^^M 

The Two-Poet Engine ^^H 

The general outline of the 2-port, 2-cycle engine is shown 
C represents the cylinder ; the piston P moves freely 
up and down in the cylinder; the con- 
necting rod R connects tlie piston with the 
crankshaft -S'. As the piston moves up wid 
down it imparts a rotary motion to the 
crankshaft by means of the connecting rod. 
The crankcase B is made gas-tight. An 
opening into the crankcase is provided with 
a check valve V, which allows gas to enter 
tlie crankcase but not to pass out. A trans- 
fer passage T leads from the base and opens 
into the cylinder at the inlet port /, which 
is above the piston when tlie latter is at the 

1.9. Diagrammatic ^'''■''^^^ po'"!' "^ '*« ^^^^^^ ^^ '" ^'g- l^" 
ff of 2-cycle, 2-port Another port, called the exhaust port, opens 
engine from the C "' ' 




the cylinder to the outside at E. ^J 



r 
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Fig. 10. Misture en- 
tering the crankoase 



The exhaust port is eomert'liat liigiier np than the inlet port. 
Soth inlet and exhaust ports are covered by tlie piston except 
wjhcn it is near the bottom of its stroke. The flywheel F is 
provided to give a steady rotation. A pro- 
jection, or deflector, D, on the piston directs 
the inlet gas upward toward the head of the 
cylinder, thus avoiding a loss of the fresh 
charge with the exhaust gases. 

The dimensions of the crankease are re- 
duced to tlio smallest possible volume, so as 
to afl'ord compression of tlie explosive mix- 
ture witliin the crankeasc when the piston 
descends. 

The fundamental difference between the 
operations of the 4-cycle and 2-cycle internal- 
combustion engines should be borne in mind 
at this point. In the 4-cycle single-acting 
engine all operations take place separately within the cylinder 
above the piston, whereas in the 2-cycle engine the operations 
take place on both sides of the piston, that is, 
within the cylinder and within the crankcase, 
two operations occurring at each stroke, 
instead of one operation, as in the 4-cycle 
engine. In the 2-cycle engine an explofeion 
takes place and power is delivered once every 
two piston strokes, or once every revolution, 
The operations in a 2-port, 2-cycle engine 
are as follows: Suppose the piston to be at 
the bottom of its stroke, and to ascend, as 
in Fig. 1 0. Tiiia action will create a paitial 
vacuum, or " suction," in the crankcase and 
will draw in a charge of expk 
through the carburetor and check valve. 

When the piston descends, as in Fig, 12, the explosive mix- 
ture is compressed within the crankcase, and at the lowest 
k position of the piston in the cylinder the inlet port is uncovered 
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and the compressed charge from the crankcase escapes into 
tlie cylinder, filling the same, as in Fig. 11. However, before 
any of the new charge can escape through the exhaust port E^ 

which is also open, the piston has begun its 
next upward stroke and covered both ports, 
so that the cylinder is filled with nearly 
fresh gas. As the upward stroke continues, 
the charge in the cylinder is compressed into 
the space above the piston, while at the same 
time a new charge is being drawn into the 
crankcase. When the piston has reached the 
top of the stroke, the compressed charge is 
ignited and the exploded gases drive the 
piston downwards, pennitting expansion, 
delivery of power, and the compression of a 
Fig. 12. Exhaust new charge within the crankcase. As the 
gases escaping from piston nears the bottom of its stroke, it un- 
cylinder and fresh covers the exhaust port E^ allowing the pres- 
sure hi the cylinder to drop and a part of the 
burned gases to escape. An instant later in 
the stroke the inlet port / is uncovered and a fresh charge is 
admitted from the crankcase. This rapid inrush of the new charge 
aids materially in driving out the burned gas through the exhaust 
port. The new charge is then compressed on the up-stroke and 
a new supply drawn into the crankcase. From this point the 
cycle of operations is continuously repeated. 

Following through the sequence of operations, it will be seen 
that the cycle is completed during every revolution, or for every 
two strokes. The momentum of the flywheel is depended upon 
to carry the piston up during the compression stroke. 

The exhaust port is usually opposite and somewhat higher up 
than the inlet port, in order that the pressure may be reduced 
and the burned gases partially escape before the fresh charge 
is admitted. If this were not done, the temperature in the 
cylinder would be so great that the incoming charge would be 
fired prematurely. The relative position and size of the inlet 
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and eihaust ports is the key to the success of the 2-cycle engine. 
Tlie piston, in this type of engine, acts as its own valve, so that 
the engine, from its very principle, is valveless. 

The Three-Port Engine 
In the 3-port engine, shown in Fig. 13, the third port K, 

leading from the carburetor to the crankcase, is closed by the 

piston before the crankcase compression stroke, 

and no check valve between crankcase and car- 
buretor is necessary, as in the 2-port engine. 
The operation of the 3-port engine differs 

somewhat from that of the 2-port As the piston 

swenda on the inlet stroke an increasing vacuum 

is created within the crankcase until the lower 

part of the piston uncovers the third port and 

thus allows the inrushing mixture from the car- 
buretor to fill the crankcase. As the piston 

descends the third port is again covered and the 

explosive mixture is compressed within the 

crankcase. At the lowest position of the p 

in the cylinder the inlet port / is uncovered and 
the compressed charge escapes into the cylinder. 

In all other respects the cycle of operation within the cylinder 
and the crankcase of the 3-port engine is exa<;tly the same as 
in the 2-port engme. 

The table below, covering two revolutions, indicates the fre- 
quency of power delivery and other operations of a single-cylmder 
2-cycle e 
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The iiavy-type gaso- 
line engines are 2- 
cyule, 3-port, aa shown 
in section in Figs. 14 
aiiJ 15. The operation 
of this engine is the same 
as the 3-port engine 
described above, except 
that tlie transfer of the 
mixture from the crank- 
case into the cylinder 
is made through ports 
(8 ) in the piston, which 
register with porta (9) 
in the cylinder wall 
and admit the mixture 
mto the transfer pas- 
sage (10), from which 
it passes into the cylin- 

Fm.14. End of compression stroke on 2-cycle, "^^^ through the mlet 
8-port engine. Th« third port (5), leading from ports (7), as in the 
carburetor to crankcase, is open above types. 

The Four-Cyclb, or Foue-Stboke-Cycle, Engine 

This type of intemal-eorabustion engine is generally employed 
for the propulsion of automobiles, pleasure boats, etc. and is 
almost universally used in aircraft engines. The intake and 
exhaust valves are operated by mechanical means. 

Referring to the four views in Fig, 16, which illustrate the four 
strokes forming the complete cycle, / is the inlet valve opening 
from the admission chamber into the cylinder, and E is the 
exhaust valve opening from the cylinder into the exhaust cham- 
ber. These valves are controlled by an operating mechanism 
from the engine shaft. The other parts of the engine are substan- 
tially the same as the 2-cycle engine, except that the crankcase 
need not be gas-tight. 
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M^e ttroke. In Fig. 16 the auction caused by the 
starting downward, as the eugiiie is cranked, di'aws the explosivfti 
mixture into the combustion chamber of the cylinder. It enters 
through the inlet valve /, which is the only opening. The 
exhaust valve is closed, the inlet being so adjusted that the cam 

opens it mechanically 

as the suction action of 

the piston commences. 
Comprfgshn stroke. 

Here we have both 

valves closed as the pis- 
ton starts on its upward 

stroke, and the charge 

in the cylinder is com- 
pressed into the small 

space of the combustion 

chamber as it reaches 

the top of the stroke- 
Power stroke. Here 

E^ain both valves are 

still closed, and as the 

piston reaches the top 

of the stroke the spark 

is timed to jump the 

Bpark-gap points and 

ignite the compressed 

explosive mixture. The 

piston is driven down 

by the expansion of the gas, making the power stroke. 
Exhaust stroke. In this view as the piston returns from the 

power stroke the exhaust valve is opened, the pressure remaining 

from the explosion forcing out the burned gas. The upward 

movement of the piston pushes out the burned gas that does 
.pe by its own pressure. 
The exhaust valve closes as the piston reaches the top, and 
ftlet valve opens to admit a fresh charge of gas into 




Fig. 15. End of esplosion stroke on 2-cyei( 

3-port engine, Bhowing the eshauat and inl( 

ports open 
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cylinder. The operation is then repeated as long as the engine 
runs. The cycle is completed in two revolutions, or four strokes, 
and is therefore called the -i-cycle, or 4-stroke, engine. There 
are tliree idle stroki's and one working, or power, stroke during 



tioii. The flywheel must be heavy enough to carry the piston 
through the three idle strokes. 

COMPABISON OP THE ADVANTAGES OF EACH TVPB 

The 2-cyele engine has the advantage of extreme simplicity, 
owing to the absence of valves or other moving parts which 
would be hkely to need adjustment and care. Aa the piaton 
receives an impulse during each revolution, more power may 
l>e obtained from the same size cylinder than in the 4-cycle 
type. It might seem that, since the 2-cycle engine receives 
twice as many impulses as the 4-cycle, twice the power should be 
obtained ; but this is not the case, because owing to the superior 
regulation of the 4-cycIe type, the difference is much less. The 
more frequent occurrence of the impulse does, however, allow 
the use of a lighter flj-wheel, and produces a smoother running 
ei^iue with le^ vibration. 



Fto. II!. Tilt four strokes required for a 
4-cjcle engine 
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The valveless feature of the 2-cycle type, wliile giving sim- 
plicity, at the same time gives rise to some irregularities in 
the action, of the engine. The action of the gas in the cylinder 
is somewhat uncertain ; it is hardly to be expected that the inflow 
of gas will continue exactly long enough to fill the cylinder, and 
no more ; it is entirely possible that either some of the exhaust 
gases may not have time to escape or that some of the fresh 
charge may pass over and out through the exhaust. Again, it is 
hardly possible for the incoming gas to scour the entire upper 
parts of the cylinder. Some waste gas is sure to be caught, thus 
diluting the new charge. The driving out of the burned gas 
by the fresh mixture while some combustion may still be going 
on frequently results in the premature ignition of the new 
charge, the flame following down the transfer passage and 
igniting the reserve charge in the crankcase. This produces 
a back explosion and a crankcase explosion, causing irregular 
action, sometimes even stopping the engine and doing consider- 
able damage. 

There are some disadvantages which may be termed struc- 
tural. While the working parts are simple, they are entirely 
inclosed and are not easily examined or adjusted. As the 
crankcase must be gas-tight, any leakage around the crank- 
shaft bearings from natural wear causes a loss of crankcase 
pressure, with consequent loss of power. Any leak around 
the jpiston will allow the partially burned gases to pass down 
and deteriorate the quality of the fresh gas in the crankcase. 
The lubrication of the parts in the closed crankcase, which are 
exposed to the direct action of the fuel gas, is sometimes difficult. 
The 4-cycle type, although more complicated, is surer and 
more certain in its action, as the behavior of the gas is mechan- 
ically controlled. The idle stroke allows the cylinder a short 
time to cool between explosions. On account of the mechanical 
regulation there is less chance for waste of fuel, and the econ- 
omy is therefore greater than that of the 2-cycle engine. As 
the flow of gas into the cylinder is steady throughout the 
stroke, instead of in sudden puffs, the 4-cycle engine may be 
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run economically at a higher rate of speed. No inclosed crank- 
case is necessary, and the working parts can therefore be more 
easily lubricated and adjusted. 

The three idle strokes of the 4-cycle engine require a com- 
paratively heavy flywheel, and as the impulse occurs only on 
alternate revolutions, the 4-cycle engine must, for the same 
power, be larger and heavier than the 2-cycle. Each impulse, 
or explosion, is much stronger than in the 2-cycle engine, hence 
the tendency to vibration is greater. 

Thermal efficiencies of the 4'cycle and 2'Cycle engines. The 
greatest possible thermal efficiency of a gasoline engine work- 
ing under ideal conditions (that is, with no thermal losses to 
the water jacket, etc.) is 25 per cent less than the air-standard 
efficiency, which itself depends upon the compression ratio em- 
ployed (see Chapter III). 

In the case of gasoline engines of the touring-car type the 
compression ratio lies between 3 and 5, and corresponding to 
this upper limit the highest efficiency that could be obtained 
would be about 38 per cent. 

When one considers that the thermal efficiency of the mod- 
ern 4-cycle engines is in the neighborhood of from 28 to 30 
per cent, as the results of numerous scientific tests have shown, 
it will be realized how very efficient this type of internal- 
combustion engine is and what a small range of possible im- 
provement is left. 

Considering the elementary type of 2-cycle engine in which 
the piston uncovers the exhaust and inlet ports respectively, 
measurements of the thermal efficiency of this type of engine 
show that the maximum efficiency obtainable under the best 
conditions of mixture strength, speed, etc, is about 23 per cent 
for compression ratios between 3 and 5. 

The relatively lower efficiency of the 2-cycle engine is no 
doubt due to the charge wastage which is associated with the 
design of the engine. In the better designs of the engine, where 
the overlapping of the ports cannot occur, or is at least reduced, 
higher efficiencies may be expected. When due allowance is 
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made for the amount of fuel which passes out with the exhaust 
[ gases unconsumed, so far as the engine is concerned, the net 
thermal efficiency attains a value of about 26 per cent. 

It is probable that the relatively higher cylinder tempera- 
tures of the 2-cycle engine will tend toward higher thermal 
efficiencies, and that, generally speaking, there is not much to 
choose between the 2-cycle and 4-cycle engines in the matter 
of thermal efficiency in well-designed types. 

Heat balance. The heat balance of the average Otto-cycle 
engines operating under full load is approximately as follows : 

Per Cent 

Heat equivalent of work done 32 

Heat carried away by cooling water 27 

Heat rejected in exhaust gases 36 

Heat lost by radiation, etc 5 

Too 
General Conclusion 

It may be stated as a general conclusion that for small, 
light engines which receive little attention and where economy 
is not of great importance, the 2-cycle type is to be preferred. 
For single-cylinder engines the 2-cycle type is decidedly to be 
preferred because the vibration is less than in the single- 
cylinder engine of the 4-cycle type. For engines of larger 
size, where increased reliability is demanded and fuel economy 
becomes of importance, the 4-cylinder type is preferable. 

The Diesel-cycle Engine 

The Diesel-cycle engines are also designed to perform 2-stroke 
or 4-stroke cycles for every power stroke. The marine engines 
are usually single-acting and are built in the vertical type only. 

Four-cycle Diesel 

A representative engine of the 4-cycle type is shown in 
Fig. 17. The piston A makes four strokes — two up and two 
down — for every power stroke that takes place. 

Intake stroke. During the first downward stroke of the piston 
A^ the intake valve B on the working side of the engine opens. 
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and tliroiigh Uie intake valve C pure air nnlj is drawn into the 
cylinder D by tbe downward, or suction, stroke of the piston. 

Compre»»ii»t »troke. 
When the downwai-d 
stroke is complete, 
tile intake valve B 
closes, and the upward 
stroke of the piston 
compresses the air, 
thereby raising its 
temperature to the 
point where it will 
ignite and completely 
■ bum fuel oil or crude 
oil. This compression 
continue* until the pis- 
ton reaches the limit 
of its upward ti-avel, 
Combustion stroke. 
At this moment the 
fuel valve E opens, 
a charge of fuel oil 
is sprayed into the 
hot air in the cylin- 
iltT, instantly the oil 
ii^iiilcs, and the expan- 
sion of tiie burning 
giis forces the piston 
downward, turning the 
crankshaft F. This is 
f. 17. Representativp t-cycle Diesel engine the power stroke. 

Exhaust stroke. The 
momentum of the fly- 
wheel causes thecrank- 

shaft to continue to turn and i^ain forces the piston upward. 

Daring this upward stroke the exhaust valve G opens, and 




, intake valve; C, intake manifold; 
^ eyllnder; E, fuel valve; F. eranltshaf t ; 
Iiauat valve; ^, exhaust manifold 
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the apwEKl movement of the piston forces the bamed gaa t 
of tlie conibiistion chamber through the exhaust manifold . 

Tliis 4-stroke cycle is repeated in each cylinder of the engine ' 
once in every two revolutions of the crankshaft. The Diesel 
engine makes full use of the heat of compression, so no other 
means of ignition is necessary. The fuel ia fed into the fuel 
chamber in the proper amount by a small pump. At the time 
of maximum compression the fuel valve is opened by means of 
cams and rockers, and the fuel is blown into the cylinder 
against tlie compression by great air pressure, 

The various part-s of the Diesel engine are, in comparison 
with the cylinder bore, mnch hearier and stronger than in the 
Otto cycle engine. This is due to the greater pressure employed 
and to the consequent greater stresses. 

It is not essential that the particular arrangement of valves 
shown should be used. This has been chosen as representing 
a successful type and also showing well the relation of the 
various parts. It is quite customary to arrange the valves side 
by side in the head, with the fuel valve at the top ; but ui every 
case it is usual to place the valves in the bead, as this gives 
the strongest construction. The compression space can thus be 
easily kept as small as is necessary to secure high compression. 
A contmuous supply of high-pressure air must be available 
for fuel injection in the Diesel engine. Also, a supply of 
moderate-pressure air is necessary for startiug. The air for 
both these purposes may be supplied by an air compressor 
driven from the crankshaft at one end o£ the engme. 

In the 2-eycle type the action as regards compression and 
fuel injection is the same as above described ; near the lower 
end of the stroke, however, the piston uncovers ports through 
■which the burned gas escajies, m in the 2-cycle Otto engine. 
Valves in the head then admit air which scavenges the cylinder 
of the remaining burned gas and furuisbes pure air for the 
next compression stroke. 

In the Diesel engine the admission ^^ burning of the ^^^^ 
LdB over an appreciable part (about one tenth> ^^ ^^^ 
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power stroke. The maximum pressure is therefore not raised 
greatly above the compression pressure, and the impulse is 
comparatively steady over the first part of the stroke, after 
which the pressure falls by expansion to the exhaust pressure. 

Advantages and Disadvantages op the Diesel Engine 

Some of the advantages of this engine for marine purposes 
are as follows: 

1. Less space necessary than that required for the steam engine 
and boilers. 

2. Less attention necessary than with the steam engine, thus 
reducing the working force required in a steamship. 

3. Greater facility for storing and replenishing oil fuel 
as compared with coal. 

4. Increased steaming radius possible on account of the greater 
economy of the oil engine as compared with the steam engine. 

5. Absence of large funnels and the elimination of smoke and 
cinders. 

6. Ability to get under way quickly. The engine can be 
started at a few moments' notice. 

7. Elimination of stand-by losses. As soon as the engine 
stops, the fuel consumption ceases. 

Some of the disadvantages of the Diesel engines for ship 
propulsion are as follows : 

1. Lack of reliability. The steam engine, even with improper 
handling and with breakdown, can be temporarily repaired and 
brought into port, whereas the Diesel engine under the same 
conditions and with the same handling might be helpless. 

2. A higher grade of skilled attention required than for the 
steam-engined ship. 

3. More difficult to keep adjusted than the steam engine. 

4. More difficult to locate and remedy troubles than in a 
steam engine. 

5. The necessity for maintaining a plentiful supply of com- 
pressed air for starting and maneuvering. 
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Many of these disadvantages will undoubtedly disappear as 
the Diesel engine becomes more generally used for marine 
purposes than it is at present 

Thebmal Efficiency and Economy of the Diesel Engine 

. The thermal eflSciency and economy of the modern Diesel 

4-cjcle engine operating at full capacity is greater than that 

of the Otto engine. The thermal efficiency is from 32 to 

35 per cent for the 4-cycle engine ; that for the 2-cycle engine 

under similar conditions is approximately 3 per cent less. 

Heat balance. The heat balance of the average Diesel engine 
showing the distribution of the heat per pound of fuel received 
into its cylinders is approximately as follows: 

Per Cent 
Heat equivalent of work done, including friction and air compressor . 43 

Heat carried away by cooling water 33 

Heat rejected in exhaust gases 23 

Heat lost by radiation, etc 1 

100 



CHAPTER VII 

CARBURETION AND CARBURETORS 

I 

Carburetion is the art of mechanically mixing or blending a 
liquid fuel with a certain amount of air. Whether or not this 
art is carried to perfection is an indication whether the car- 
buretion is good or bad. 

Fuel may be mixed with air in several ways. The first and 
oldest form of carburetion is that accomplished by passing air 
through a mass of liquid fuel. On the other hand, a volume of 
air may be treated by spraying into it a certain quantity of fuel 
in a more or less finely divided state. This latter principle is 
the one embodied in all modern carburetors. 

There is probably no part of a modem internal-combustion 
engine which has undergone more useful development in recent 
years than the carburetor. The improvements which have taken 
place have made it possible to obtain that great range of 
speeds in engine rotation with which we are all now familiar. 
Furthermore, these results have been accompanied by other 
advantages, such as the reduction of fuel consumption, more 
nearly perfect combustion, the prevention of overheating, and 
ease of starting. 

The perfect speed control of modern multitjylinder motors is 
principally dependent on a self-adjusting form of carburetor 
which will automatically and positively carburet the air to 
form a mixture of an exactly predetermined degree under all 
conditions of temperature, load, and speed. 

In the case of an ordinary mixture of hydrocarbon vapor and 
air there are two limits, an upper and a lower, between which 
such a mixture will be combustible under normal conditions. 
The completeness of combustion depends upon the correct 
proportioning of air to fuel. When the fuel is in excess, 

02 
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carbon monoxide is formed as a product of combustion ; when 
air IS in excess, the exhaust gases will show oxygen to be present. 
It is the function of the carburetor to deliver to the engine, 
under all conditions of load, speed, and throttle opening, a mix- 
ture of such proportions of gasoline and air as will result in the 
most complete combustion and maximum power. This propor- 
tion has been found to consist of approximately one part of 
gasohne to fifteen parts of ah-, by weight.^ 

A mixture composed of more than one part of gasolme to 

fifteen parts of air is termed rich^ while one contaming less than 

one part of gasoline to fifteen of air is termed a ^^oor, or lean^ 

niixture. A rich mixture will give a slight increase of power 

in many carburetors, but at the expense of thermal efficiency. 

It is a well-known fact that, in order to change the state of 
a body from a liquid to a gas, heat must be applied, and the 
amount of this heat must be equal to the latent heat, or heat of 
evaporation, of the fuel. To attain this evaporation with gaso- 
line the temperature of the air entering the carburetor should 
be about 80° F. for medium-speed engines. If the (jngine Hpe<}<l 
is higher, so that the fuel does not have sufiicit^nt time to almorb 
the necessary heat in the carburetor w induction pip<s Uio 
temperature of the air should l>e higher. 

We now come to the explanation of a fiw;l not g(^nerally 
understood, — that a fixed carburetor, in which the relaiJoiiH 
between the air flow and the fuel flow are pn^drjUa'mim^d, do«-,K 
not always work well until it is warmed up, and thai it in mohh.. 
times necessary to flood the carburetor, or priuHj th(^ ''ylind<M'H, 
before the engine will start. This is due to th(j alm«:nr,«, of a 
heat supply sufficient to effect carburetion. It is abj5ohii4,ly 
essential for their working that the so-called auU.matir, .:ail„j. 
retorg be heat-jacketed in some way. Theses cai'buM,U„-H ..... 
difficult to start and 
If in a properly designed 
rectly proportioned for 
when the conditions 

^ By volume, this would be about 
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must be decreased or the fuel supply temporarily increased. It 
is possible, of course, to add heat to the liquid fuel before it is 
mixed with air; but as the relative weight of liquid to air is 
small, it would be impracticable to add sufficient heat to the 
liquid in order to supply the necessary thermal units required 
for the latent heat of evaporation. The specific heat of the 
liquid is about three times that of air, and as there is about 
fifteen times as much air as fuel by weight, it is plainly seen 
that it would be necessary to raise the temperature of the liquid 
through five times the range that is necessary when dealing 
with air. This is quite impossible, as some of the lighter frac- 
tions of the fuel begin to distill off at fairly low temperatures. 
Some carburetors do heat the liquid, but not to any great 
extent. 

A hot-water jacket on a carburetor, in addition to heating 
the incoming air, does of course heat the fuel ; but it has been 
found in modem practice that an extension of the heating-jacket 
is necessary, and the jacket is therefore carried a considerable 
distance along the induction pipe. Formerly carburetors were 
not water-jacketed, nor was any special provision made for 
supplying warm air to the carburetor. To-day both these 
measures are resorted to, in order to give good results. 

In using kerosene or alcohol for fuel the question of pref^ 
heating becomes still more important. With kerosene it is nec- 
essary to supply heat, because it is less volatile at ordinary 
temperatures and pressures than gasoline. With alcohol the 
same difficulty presents itself, and in addition the water which 
is always present in commercial alcohol gives" trouble. 

The gasoline carburetor is not well adapted for using kero- 
sene as fuel even if provision is made for jacketing with 
hot water and supplying hot air. Almost any gasoline fengine 
which has been operated long enough to have reached a con- 
stant temperature can be made to continue in operation on a 
mixture of kerosene an'd air formed in the same gasoline carbu- 
retor. The operation will, however, be uncertain, and it will 
be only a matter of a short time before the interior of the 
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•^oinbiistion chamber is covered with a deposit of carbon and 

tiie piston rings are gummed tight iu their grooves. 

It has beea found that a certain amount of finely divided 
^■^^ater spray mixed with the kerosene-air mixture materially 
i^»^mproves the behavior of the engine. The presence of water 
*i«creaaes the deposit of carbon in the cylinder and improves 
■fc-le combustion, so that the exhaust is much less smoky. The 
"•^Xse of water also makes possible a higher compression pressure, 

^^^ithout the danger of preignition, and this tends to increase 

■fclie efficiency of the engine. 



The Jet Type of Carburetor 



Practically the only type of cai'buretors used in this country*' 
Ht present can .l>e classified under the head of jet carburetors. 
3n this type of carburetor a jet of Uquid fuel is mjected, or 
drawn, into the current of moving air because air on its way to 
the cylinder on the suction stroke of the engine has a pressure 
less than the atmosphere. A small orifice, or nozzle, opening 
into the suction pipe delivers the liquid fuel into the moving ah- 
current, and by the mechanical action of tliis cun-ent the mist, 
or spray of liquid particles, is distributed through the air, 
which it saturates. 

The four ruling factors in the determination of the quantity 
of liquid fuel which will flow through a carburetor jet orifice 
are as follows: 

1. The viscosity of the fuel. 

2. The temperature of the fueh j 

3. The shape of the ori£ue or nozzle. ^| 

4. The effective head actuating at the orifice. ^H 
With reference to the first two, these bear a certain relation 

to one another, as the higher the temperature the lower will bo 
the viscosity of the fuel, and the gi'eater the volume which will 
flow through a small orifice in unit time. If radiation or con- 
duction of heat is allowed to influence the fuel reservoir, an 
increase of fuel supply will result as the engiue warms up. 
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If the fuel regulation is perfect before the engine is thoroughly 
warmed up, the mixture will be too rich in running ; and, con- 
versely, with a carburetor which is not adjustable, difficulties may 
be expected until the working temperatures are reached. Where 
efficiency is to be maintained at all times, a fuel adjustment 
which will be proportionately progressive from the minimum to 
the maximum opening of the fuel and air orifices is essential. 

The carburetor jet has two functions to perform : (1) that of 
spraying the fuel into the mixing chamber ; (2) that of regulat- 
ing the amount of fuel passing through the carburetor in unit 
time. It is the duty of the jet to proportion the fuel supply 
to the air supply so that the mixture shall remain of constant 
composition at all times. 

With low air velocities the action of the jet orifice becomes 
uncertain. There are two remedies for this difficulty. The 
first is to concentrate the air flow around the jet at low 
engine speeds, and the second is to provide a separate jet for 
slow running. 

Varying speeds at varying loads are demanded with different 
fuels under different conditions of atmosphere and temperature ; 
and these conditions cannot all be met successfully by an 
ordinary single-jet carburetor by reason of the principle upon 
which it works. The addition of spring-controlled extra-air 
devices to meet such conditions cannot produce correct results 
for modern demands. An attempt is sometimes made by such 
means to adjust the tension of the spring and the shape of the 
orifices so that the additional air admitted shall correct errors 
in fuel supply which creep in at high engine speeds. For all 
practical purposes, however, devices of this nature do not work 
well for any length of time. 

The majority of multijet instruments have been provided with 
several orifices of different dimensions, working in choke tubes 
of different sizes, so that for various engine demands either one 
or the other or a combination of jets comes into action. 

In the modern jet carburetor the level of the gasoline in the 
chamber which supplies the spraying jet is kept at a constant 
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^vel below that of the nozzle so that nonnally there will be 1 
'''^ flow from the nozzle. The principal method of keepmg the 1 
level constant is by means of a float and a needle valve. This J 
lieviee has been almost universally adopted in modem carburetors. I 
The carburetor used on neai'ly all multicylinder gasoline ] 
engines and on all automobile, aircraft, and marine motors is j 
of the jet type in 

which the level in 

the small reser- 
voir near the jet 

is kept constant 

by means of the 

float and needle 

-valve. The float 

is made of sheet 

copper or cork. 
The position of 

the float relative 

to the sptay Las 

resulted in two 

subtypes of car- 0||| 

buretors. If the 

float is in a sepa- 
rate and distinct 

chamber, at one 

side of the jet, 

the carburetor is 

of the eccentric 

type ; but if the float chamber surrounds the jet and air p 

the carburetor is of the concentric type. The former is illus- J 

trated in the Zenith carburetor (Fig. 21) and the latter in the j 

Model T> Schebler carburetor (Fig. 19), 

A simple form of carburetor known as the generator valve I 

is shown in Fig. 18. The light disk F acting as a check valve i 

inserted m the air intake C and closes off the air and fuel ai 

shown. Durmg the suction stroke this valve is raised by 




The generator valve 
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atmospheric pressure, and as the fuel outlet K is uucovered a jet 
of fuel spurts into the air as it passes on its way to the cylinder. 
Generator valves of the type illustrated are designed for 
use on engines where extreme simplicity of control and ease of 
maintenauee are desirable. Consequently they are especially 
adaptable to agricultural and innumerable other installations — 
stationary, marine, and portable — which do not demand that 
range of elasticity procurable from a highly efficient float-feed 
carburetor, and the proper functioning of which is dependent 
upon the correct adjustment and the maint'Cnance of its more 
delicate mechanism. The two properties which recommend this 
valve for use on small engines are its low cost and its simplicity. 



The Scheblbr CARutrRETOK 
The carburetor shown in Fig. 19 is of the concentric float 
type, the float being of cork, shown at F. The gasoline enters 
through the needle 




valve Hf which is con- 
trolled by the float, 
keepingaconstant level 
in the float chamber. 
Gasoline enters the air 
pipe through the nozzle 
D, which is slightly 
higher than the gaso- 
line level. Air enters 
around the air valve A, 
passes down over the 
gasoline jet and out at 
R, whence it is piped 
to the cylinder. The 
throttle K is controlled 
by a rod attached at P. 
The air supply may be 

adjusted by the butterfly valve in the air inlet, and the § 

b; the lever E on the needle valve. 



Model D Sohebler carburetor 
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The Model D is the origioal Sehebler carburetor, Bimple of 
adjustment, and especially adapted for use on marine motors 
where extremely low throttling conditions are not required. It 
works in a very satisfactory manner and is easy to adjust, but 
has no particular claims from a scientific point of view. The 
principle of operation of this carburetor is the single fuel jet, 

with variable suction up to a certain point, when the spring-' 

actuated air valve is allowed to open. 

The fuel adjustments depend entirely upon throttle opening 

and have no relation to the demand of the engine at any time. 
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Fig. 20, Modi=l A Scheble 





[■ carburetor 



" is therefore necessary to supply some sort of air regu- 1 
Jatoij and this is done by the adoption of the spring-actuated I 
™'ve, through which the whole of the air passes. There i 
^ *iistinction, however, between this carburetor and the older 
'ypes of spring- control led air-valve a^ljustments, in that extra 
^^ is admitted on the atmospheric side of the jet and not | 
'" the carbureted air stream between the jet and the throttle. I 
"Xhe Model D Sehebler carburetor is at present used on all i 
iia.-v-j.typg gasoline engines, 

the new Sehebler, Model A (Fig. 20), is of the eccentric 1 
' "'^^tit type and differs from all previous Sehebler carburetors ia J 
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that two spraying jets, or nozzles, are used, one being the main 
jet located in the air passage, the other jet being higher up in 
the wall of the carburetor. The secondary jet is under the control 
of two needle valves, A and J5, which must be adjusted by the 
engine operator. Valve A is provided for adjusting the idle or 
low speed, and valve B for adjusting the high speed of the engine. 
Two dash adjustments, suitably connected to levers C and /), 
are provided for starting and warming up the motor. The adjust- 
ment secured by operating the lever D compensates for the 
flow rate of cold fuel without restricting the air supply, or, 
in other words, furnishes the necessary additional gasoline re- 
quii'ed to warm a cold motor. Lever C operates the starting 
shutter in the air intake, and is used for initial starting only. 
As soon as the engine is started the shutter should be imme- 
diately returned to the normal position shown. 

The Zenith Carburetor 

This carburetor is at present used on many motor cars and 
aircraft engines manufactured in this country. The design of 
this carburetor embodies the following essential features : carbu- 
retion is unaffected by the variation in throttle opening or in 
the speed of the engine ; the engine should pick up quickly and 
start easily when cold ; the carburetor must be free of moving 
parts. With regard to speed variation and throttle opening, 
other good designs of carburetors are also independent, but it 
is still a debated question as to whether a moving part, if 
simply constructed and not liable to suffer from wear, is a dis- 
advantage or not. 

The Zenith carburetor is built on the principle of the com- 
pound nozzle, which was invented by Baverey, a Frenchman, in 
1906. Baverey's idea was to use a nozzle or jet which would sup- 
ply a mixture growing richer in gasoline as the suction increased ; 
and also one which would supply a mixture growing leaner under 
the same conditioijs ; the two nozzles being so designed that one 
would counterbalance the fault of the other, thus giving a normal 
mixture from the combination of the two nozzles. 
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The Single-Jet Cabburetor 

To illustrate this principle briefly, let ns consider the ele- 
mentary type of cai-buretor, or mixing valve having but a single 
jet, as shown in Fig. 21. X is the passive through which the 
mixture is drawn into the engine on the suction stroke, T is 
the throttle of the butterfly type by means of which the amount 
of mixture drawn through X may be varied. 6^ is a nozzle oi" 
jet set into X at its tlnoat 
or point of least cross 
section. This part of the 
carburetor ia also called 
the choke or Venturi. G 
is supplied witli gasoluie 
through the pipe E from 
the chamber 7*'. The height 
of the gasoline in the cham- 
ber aud jet is maintained 
at the level shown by 
"leans of a valve and float 
mechanism which shuts off 
the supply from the main 
tank when the gasolme 
has risen in the chamber to 
the p re'determined level. 

live suction strokes of the engine will produce 
in the cylindera and intake manifolds which, with the 
lie open, will cause a suction at the throat. This suction > 
''■U act on both the air in the throat and the gasoline in the jet- 
Assume that the throat and the jet have 1 
^ to permit the passage of fifteen parts of air to one part of i 
gasoline by weight under certain conditions of suction, 
tute of the proper proportions will then be drawn into the ] 
^gine. It ia natural to suppose that, as the speed of the engine ] 
^creases, the flow of the air and the gasoline will increase in J 
^ same proportion. Such, however, is not the case. The law J 



I 





Fig 21. The siugle-jet carburetor 
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of liquid flow states, in substance, that t)ie flow of gatoline from 
the jet increa»e» under auction fatter than the flow of air. This 
givea a mixture that grows richer and richer, — a mixture 
containing a much higlier percentage of gaaohne at high suction 
than at low suction. In the sim|)le type of carburetor illustrated, 
the ratio of lifteen to one of air and gasoline cannot be main- 
tained constant under the varying conditions of suction, and 
such a carburetor will deliver a mixture containing a, greater 
percentage of gasoline at high engine speed and full throttle 
opening than at low speed. Many different devices have been 
evolved for balancing or compensating this action of the single 
jet so as to secure a constant flow. One of the simplest and most 
satisfactory of these devices is the compound nozzle invented by 
Baverey and applied to the Zenith ciirburetors. 



The Compensating Device 



I Dave 

^^^H As an illustration of Baverey's principle let us consider 
^^^B^. 2'2, Here a fixed amount of gasoline, determined hy the 

^^^B j-^ -M J opening /, or compensator, 

^^^^L —I I I is permitted to flow by 

^^^M T I I gravity into the well of 

^^^V » I V it/ J.-y '^' '^P^" ^ '^^ atmosphere. 

^^^^^^J^^^^ ^^ \nIw'/ '^'''^ suction at jet M has 

no effect upon the flow 
through the compensator 
/, liecause the suction is 
destroyed by the open well 
J, As the motor suction 
increases (owing to an in- 
crease in speed or in throt- 
tle opening) more air is 
drawn up through the car- 



h-^ 




Fig, 22, The compenBating device 



bnretor while the amount of gasoline remains the same, and 

therefore the mixture grows leaner and leaner. By combining 

this compensating device with the single jet we secure the 
compound nozzle giving us a constaQt flow. 
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The Compound Nozzle 

^B'ig. 23 shows the amgle jet G which is feci through the 
; p*-5>e E, compounded with the cap jet 11 fed hy the compen- 
I aa.tor / through the open well J. The compound nozzle thus 
I receives its gasoline from two sources. At any speed except 

itlling speed, both sources 
I ^^ supply are in action. 
The main jet G (the one 
controlled by the suction) 
is selected of the proper 
size to give just about 
enough gasoline at high 
speed; at low speed or 
small throttle opening it 
will of course be quite de- 
ficient. This unavoidable 
defect o£ one nozzle, start- 
mg lean and growing richer 
until it is almost right at 
high suction, is eompen- 




""^ 



I 



Fig. 23. The corapouud nozzle 



sated by the pecuharity of the other jet H, which also starts 
lean but keeps growing leaner. The compensator / lends its , 
strong support to the main nozzle G at low suction when it i 
most needed, and withdraws it gradually as the nozzle G gather 
in strength with increasing suction. One supplements the other 
so that at every engine speed there i-s a constant ratio of air 
and gasoline to stimulate efficient combustion. 



Idling Dli;\^CB 

At low speed, when the butterfly valve T is nearly closed, 

the main jet and cap jet give but httle gasoline, but as there 

is considerable auction on the edge of the butterfly, the gasoline 

is. drawn through the idling device, terminating in a priming 

1 hde U (_Fig. 24), The gasoline is drawn by suction to the 
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priming hole, and, mixed with the air rushing by the butt 
gives an ideal slow-speed mixture- When the butterfly is opei 



tte^^ 




rther, the idling device ceases to operate because the increased 
Dow picks up gasoline from the main jet G and cap jel^ H, thus 
tutting off the supply from the priming hole U. ^^_ 

Altitude Adjustment ^^H 

This device is incorporated in Zenith aeronautical carburetors 
^ox the purpose of adjusting the gasoline supply to the changed 
conditions met with in higher altitudes. A carburetor adjusted 
to deUver a properly proportioned mixture at sea level will supply 
an increasingly rich one as the machine mounts to higher alti- 
tudes, owuig to the difference in temperature, density, and the 
quantity of oxygen in the air. The altitude adjustment consists 
of two screened air inlets connecting the top of the float chamber 
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( open air. The well P is in open communication at 
its top with the float chamber. A passage is provided from the ' 
float chamber to the carbureting chamber below the throttle 
valve; tliis passage is fitted with a stopcock, which is manually 
<q)erated from the pilot's seat. Under normal conditions, that 
is, on the ground, the stopcock is closed, and the gasoline in the 
float chamber is subjected to atmospheric pressure through the 
screened air inlets. When the engine is running, the partial 
vacuum produced in the throat, or choke, will draw the gasoline 
out of the main and cap jets in proper proportions. At an alti- 
tude of about 6000 feet, the aviator will begin to open the 
stopcock, thus drawing air from the float chamber and estab- 
lishing therein a partial vacuum, whicli depends upon the 
amount of opening of the stopcock. This partial vacuum will 
■mpede the flow of gasohue tbi'ough the jets, and the mixture 
wi be made more lean. 

The Strombebg Carburetor 

The Strombei^ carburetor, which is used on many motor 
0118, is of the eccentric float type. This carburetor is also one 
11. which both the air and gasoline openings are fixed in size, 
sud in which the gasoline is metered automatically, without 
the aid of moving parts, by the auction of air velocity past 
the jets. 

The Air-Bled Jet 

The Stromberg carburetor operates on the principle of intro- 
ducing a small amount of air into the gasoline jet before it 
^rays into the main air passage, forming what is known as an 
^y-hkdjet Thia air, taking the form of tmy bubbles, breaks np 
the gasoline discharge, frees it from the retarding action of sur- 
«ee tension at low suction, and regulates the gasoline flow so 
"■St it responds to the motor suction and, in accurate proportion, 
to the air flow. Thus the function of properly proportioning 
toe mixture is performed with a single nozzle. Complete atomi- 
s secured by tlie two Venturi tubes shown in Fig. 25, 
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The gasoline, leaving the Uoat chamber past the point of 1 
high-speeil adjusting needle (Fig. 25), rises through the verti*:^^ 




Fig. 25. The Stromberg jilam tube carburetor (witli 



channel B (Fig. 26). Aii 
protecting cap, C discharges 




taken in through the air bleeder, or 
into tlie gaaoline channel through 
small holes J), breaking up 
the flow and producing a finely 
divided emulsion. This then 
issues fortii through a num- 
ber of jets into the high- 
velocity air streams of the 
small Ventiiri IS. This con- 
struction gives a constant 
proportion of air to gasoline. 
The Venturis then atomize 
the fuel ' letely. 
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The Accelerating Well 

It is a well-known fact that economical iiud efficient mixture 
settings always seem to lag in response to the opening of the 
throttle and are also very auseeptible to changes in temperature, 
while adjustments that are flexible ahow an increase in gasoline 
consumption. This is 
due to a relative lag 




gaso- 
line particles passing 
through the intake 
manifold to the cylin- 
ders, causing a tem- 
porary rush of air and 
s deficiency of gaso- 
line just after the 
liirottle is opened. 

Good accelei'ation 
fean an economical 
setting of the car- 
buretor therefore re- 
qaires a temporary 
Mrichment of the 
raisture. With the 
accelerating well F 
(Kg. 27) the extra 
ESBoline discharge is 
Mtomatically governed 

I7 the suction of the motor, thus giving a prompt response to 
the throttle and a powerful acceleration to the motor. 

With the motor idling or slowing down, the accelerating well 
^ (Fig. 27) fills with gasoline; and whenever the Venturi 
Wotion is increased by opening the throttle or by increasing 
the engine speed, the level in the well goes down and the 
JSHoline thus displaced passes tlu-ough the holes G to join the 
W from //; thus more than doubling the noimal rate of feed 
tntfiring the Venturi. 
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Idling Device 
similar to the one used in the Zenith car- 
Duriiig idle or low-speed 
ninuing the gasoline in this 
carburetor is carried up to 
the Up of the throttle, where 
it is disohai^ed directly into 
the intake manifold in an 
extremely fine spray. The 
atomization of this low- 
speed supply is further as- 
sisted by dilution with air, 
the amount of which is 
governed by the adjusting 
screw F (Fig. 28), whose 
position controls the idling 
mixture. 

Referring to Fig. 28, in 
the center of passage B is 
located a tube J. When 
the tlirottle is closed, gaso- 
line ia drawn in through 
the hole /, mixed with air 
taken in at A', and dis- 
charged through the idling 
jet L with a high degree of 
atomization, owing to tlie 
fact that a high vacuum 
exists above the throttle 

when the motor is idling. The idling adjustment ceases to 

operate after the throttle is opened. 

The Steomberg Ai-iROPLASE CAnnuRETOR 

In Fig. 29 is shown a section of one type of aeroplane 

carburetor. This carburetor operates on tlie same principle as 

the one last described. The essential difference between the 
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two models conaista in the use of a special float chamber anc^ 
float-valve action in the aero|)lane carburetor. Tliis is showiC^ 
in Fig. 30. The float mechanism is positive in its action andS 

ig in such a way that it will operate at angles between a 
'4B-degree climb and a straight tlive, also under considerable side- 
wise inclination. The float needle-valve is pointed upward so that 
any dirt will wash down, away from the valve seat, and is held 
to its pin by a self-contained spring plunger to obviate wear. 

Float Action 

With no fuel in the cai'buretor, the float drops down to the 
position shown by the dotted lines (Fig. 30), leaving the needle 
valve open. As fuel is admitted from the supply tank, entering 




i line at A and passing through the strainer before reaching 
i" fuel orifice, the float rises and shuts the valve as the fuel 
i the level shown. When the motor is running and fuel 
g drawn out of the float chamber to the jets, the valve 
3 not alternately open and close, but takes an intermediate 
leition such that the valve opening is just sufficient to keep 
i fuel supplied and the level constant. The runnuig level is 
K>at one-eighth inch below the standing leveL 
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' XoAT Operation in Different Positions of tfk Plane 
In airplane service it is necessary that this mechanifim should 
operate positively at all angles and positions where power is 
U-emanded from the motor, and that it should not permit leakage 




Fig. 31. Float actioa ii 
zoDtal flight 




The three ripwfi, Fijp*. 81, 
this caxbmeUir in «rv«ral 



of gasoline in other positions. 
32, 33, show the conditions in 
different positions. During a dive, 
climb, or side-skid the aetion is 
normal, owing to the way the 
float is suspended. When the 
motor is stalled with the plane 
upside down, the float is no 
longer supported hy the gasoline, 
and the valve shuts off, as shown 
in Fig, S3. To obtain the.se advan- 
tages the carburetor should be 
attached to the motor in such a 
way that the fulcrum P (Fig. 30) 
is toward the tail of the plane. ^^ 

The operation of the float mecbaniwn Jorfkg ^^ 
a^al maneuvers depends not only upo«» Sf»*ky f^,^ 
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the motion of the airplane. If the position or motion of the 
plane is such that the pilot tends to fall away from his seat and 
be supported by the life belt, the same forces will cause the float 
to go up ; that is, to close the needle valve. At this same time 
the fuel will go to the top of the float chamber and cease to flow 
from the discharge jets. The float and fuel will then occupy 
the position shown in Fig. 33. 

The Stromberg aeroplane carburetors are fitted with an alti- 
tude adjustment which operates and is controlled in a manner 
similar to that fitted on the Zenith carburetor. 

There are a large number of other good carburetors on the 
market, many of which are coming into prominence. Among 
these there are several operating on the principle of the mul- 
tiple jet and furnishing the proper mixture at all speeds. Some 
of these carburetors are simple in construction, and when once 
properly regulated are remarkably free from adjustments. 

Effects of Improper Carburetion 

In the case of mixtures of gasoline and air, if the proportion 
of air to gasoline by weight exceeds about 22, or if the mixture 
is so rich in gasoline that this ratio is below 8, it will be im- 
possible to obtain an explosion in the ordinary gasoline engine. 

The principal efifect of variations in composition of the 
explosive mixture is upon the rapidity of flame propagation. 
To impoverish the mixture by diminishing the proportion of 
fuel in it retards the ignition process, diminishes the initial 
pressure, lowers the mean effective pressure, and may be carried 
to the point at which ignition will not occur at all. An im- 
poverished mixture, furthermore, and particularly one that is 
diluted with the products of combustion, may ignite so slowly 
that it is not completely burned at the time when the exhaust 
valves should open at the beginning of the return stroke. This 
state of affairs is particularly annoying with the 2-cycle type of 
engine, since the incoming fresh charge will be ignited prema- 
turely, and usually this ignition will run back into the crank- 
case, causing a crankcase explosion which may result in injury 
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to the engine. In 4-cycIe engines some of this lean mixture I 
may still be burning when the intake valve opens on the next 
succeeding stroke. This results in irregular operation of the 
engine and will cause ignition of the gases in the intake mani- 
fold, resulting in a back-fire, with wliioh all engine operators 
are famihar. 

A rich mixture, which is indicated by a black smoke in the 
exhaust, is also slow burning, but it does not cause a back-fire. ' 
It does, however, cause irregular operation and overheating of 
the engine. The remedy is obviously to decrease the amount 
of fuel or increase the air supply. A bluish smoke in the ( 
Laust is caused ^y the use of too much lubricating oiL 

Cabbdretion at High Altitudes 
Since the density of the atmosphere decreases as the altitude 
increases, the ordinary airci-aft engine will develop power only 
in the ratio of the density of the air at a given altitude to that i 
at ground level. This is dne to the fact that the engine absorbs 
less weight of mixture at high altitudes than at low altitudes. 
At a height of 25,000 feet above sea level the horse power of an 
engine will be reduced about 50 per cent. 

To maintain constant power delivery at high altitudes it is 
necesaary to supply the carburetor witli air under atmospheric 
pressure. This is accomplished by using a supercharger which 
oompresses and heats the air before it is delivered to the eaj> 
Dutetor. The supercharger is an ah'-coiupressor of the centrifn- 
gol type which may be connected directly to the engine shaft, 
w to a special turbine driven by the exhaust gases from the 
cylinders. The apparatus adds considerably to the weight of 
the power plant and furtbemiore absorbs about 10 per cent of i 
™e power of the main engine. These disadvantages are offset, 
liiiwever, by the recovery of as much as 40 per cent of the 
borse power at an altitude of 25,000 feet and a great increase in i 
tlie flying speed. 



CHAPTER VIII - 
IGNITION 



It hft8 already beeo stated that the problem of increasing th(^= 

heat eiiei^y of tlie mixture of gas and air in the cylinder 
demanded tliat after the mass bad been compressed it sliould he 
ignited. The fuel wonld then combine witli \he oxygen supplied 
with air and impart the increaeed pressure resulting from this 
heat to the piston. This ignition should be so timed as to occur 
at the proper point of the cycle so far as the gas is concerned, 
and at the pixjper point of stroke of the piston so far as the 
motor is concenied. In the Otto cycle this ignition should take 
place at such a point that the combustion will be complete, or 
nearly so, when the power stroke begins. 

The time of ignition varies with conditions and cannot be 
set by any fixed rule. If electric ignition is used, the device is 
so arranged that the point of ignition can be varied at will 
between certain limits. lu general the conditions that affect 
ignition are, first, the speed of the engine ; second, the kind of 
fuel used; and, third, the quality of the mixture. 

The higher the speed of the engine, the earlier should the 
spark be set. This is explained by the fact that it takes an 
appreciable time for combustion to occur after the spark is fired. 
At high speeds, then, the spark must be set early in order to 
have the maximum pressure occur at the beginning of the stroke. 
Some manufacturers make arrangements for advancing or retard- 
ing the spark automatically by a centrifugal governor, as the 
engine speeds up or slows down. The important advantage 
thus gained is that the firing spark always occurs when the 
armature of the magneto is in the maximum current position. 
As an engine slows down, owing to the increase of load, the 
period of time in which combustion may take place is lengthened ; 
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and if the spark is atlvanced for high speed, it occurs toof 
early for the reduced speed, and the maximum pressure i 
up before the piston reaches dead center, Tliis trouble makes'fl 
itself known by 




should be correspondingly earlier. A mixture that is too rich'l 
would require an early spark for the same reason. Perfect mix- f 
turea have the most rapid combustion and require the latest spark. I 

There are three principal systems of ignition at the present I 
time : (1) hot-tul)e ignition ; (2) autoignition due to high com- i 
pression ; (3) electric ignition. 

The first system is practically obsolete, but is still u 
some small stationary gasoline engines and older forms of c 
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engines. It is simple and certain, but timing can never be e 
where a hot tube is used. The second system, of autoignition^ 
is used in large Diesel engines. The third system, of electric 
ignition, is used on practically all gasoline engines being manu- 
factured at the present time. 

The modem electric ignition systems may be classified as the 
generator-battery and the high-tension magneto system. 

In general the electric-ignition system consists of an electrical 
circuit of wire, or a combination of wire and the metal of the 
motor; a gap, or circuit-breaking device (spark-plug points), 
inside the cylinder ; a commutator, or distributing device, outside 
the cylinder, and a source of electric current. Other devices 
used are a switch, induction coil, and condenser. The sources 
of electric current are a storage battery and some type of gener- 
ator or magneto. Dry cells may also be used. 

Generator-Battery Ignition System 

The generator-battery ignition system used on the Liberty 
aircraft engine and many automobile and marine engines consists 
of a constant source of low-tension direct current supplied by a 
generator and storage battery. Each Liberty engine is equipped 
with standard generator-battery equipment consisting of : 

1. Low-voltage direct-current generator. 

2. Switch and voltage regulator. 

3. Two distributor assemblies. 

4. Storage battery. 

These form a duplicate means of carrying on ignition in each 
cylinder of the engine. 

The ordinary current furnished by a battery or generator is 
of too low voltage to jump across the gap of the spark plug. 
In order to raise the voltage of the battery or generator^ an 
induction coil is incorporated in the system. This supplies the 
high-tension current necessary to jump the spark-plug gap. 

The generator, shown in section in Fig. 34 and assembled in 
Fig. 35, is so arranged that the voltage is kept constant at all 
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(prating speeds. As tlie generator does not proiluce sufficient 
)!tBge at cranking or low idling speeds, the cuiTcnt at tliia 
^HiB 13 supplied by the battery. In this way a practically con- 
stant pressure of low-tcnaion current is available at all times, 
Tbe battery is of special construction, light in weight, and will 
function satisfactorily in any position without leaking elec- 
trolyte. The capacity of the battery, when the generator is not 
m circuit, is sufficient to operate the 12- 
cylinder Liberty engine at flying speed for 
Hiree hoars with double ignition, or over 
eiglit hours with single ignition. The en- 
gine, after once being started, can be oper- 
ated indefinitely without the battery if a 
speed of over 500 revolutions per minute 
is maintained. The battery remains in the 
circait at all times to permit staitiiig the 
engine and as an emergency source of 
supply in the event of damf^e to the gen- 
erator or its circuit. 

The generator is controlled by a voltage 
regulator (see Fig. 36) which prevents tliu 
output exceeding a predetermined figui^o. ' '' '' '"'"' 

As the generator is supplying current direct 
to the ignition in regular operation, it is efisc'iitiiil tliiti Hid pi'tw* 
sure of the current supplied shall not vary matiiritilly h'uiii InW 
to high speed. It is by means of the voltage rogulaUji' tliiit UiH 
preaaure is kept constant after reaching a speed of (fl'l r«HjllI' 
)ns per minute, regardless of the variation in cn^Iiitt ajH'txl, 
The regulator is a magnetically operated duvine f<ifiilnilll(lt( 
the amount of current flowing through the gt-iiui'iitor iMi\ t^\r- 
enit. Reducing or increasing the amount of uuriviii llimlriK 
through the field coil reduces or iucr«a«!it iiut niiumui lA 
magnetic flux, with a corresponding decreoiie or UwU'iuiu lit |Im 
rolt^e produced by the armature. 

By means of the induction coil the Xuvi-U-utAtiu iFiirft'in f^u 
I transformed to a high-tensiou current. 'J'lw* iiMliWili»«( lajSL. 
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ahown in the circuit diagram, Fig. 36, consists of a primary 
ivinfUng of comparatively few turns of iaisulated copper wire 
wound aroniid and insulated from a soft^iron core. The current 
flowmg around the core produces a strong magnetic field. The 
iMiindary winding, composed of many turns of fine copper wire, ia 
' wound over but insulated from the primary and terminates in a 
gn)imd on one end and a high-tension button on the other end. 




Fig. 37. Wiring diagram r)f Lilierty engine ignition 

When the current flowing in the primary winding is inter- 
^Pted abruptly by means of a breaker mechanism, a high- 
***sion current is induced in the secondary winding, owing to 
' '^ rapid change effected in the mt^etic field, 

The induction coil is constructed and insulated to withstand' 
^* high voltage produced and is sealed moisture-proof in a 
y^'^Ided bakelite case called the distributor head (illustrated in 
^g- 38). This head also forms the cover for the breaker 
T^^cLanism. The terminals of the coil are carried outside the 
^s<i by means of permanent straps and thumb nuts which eon- 
^ct directly, without leads, with the breaker-mechanism circuits. 
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The breaker mechanism consists of eontaets, operated by a 
cam, which open and close the circuit between the primary- 
winding and ground, and provide the means of timing the 
occurrence of ignition with the position of the pistons. 

Two contacts are located diametrically opposite and electri- 
cally in parallel, and are called the main contacts. These inter- 
rupt the primary current, producmg ignition. Either contact 
alone is of sufficient capacity to carry on the operation properly 
and indefinitely. They are duplicated to insure operation in 
the event of the breakage of 




, The distributor head 



one spring or of one contact 
point. To reduce chattering, 
the main contact springs are 
cushioned with soft rubber 
blocks vulcanized to the con- 
tact arms. A third contact 
arm, called the auxiliary 
arm, is electrically ia par- 
allel with the main arms but 
also in series with a small 
resistance unit which limits 
the flow of current to this 
arm. This forms a safety de- 
vice preventing the engine from operating in a reverse direction. 

In normal rotation (clockwise viewed from the distributor ' 
end) the auxiliary contact arms open a few degrees prior to — 
the main contacta and cause no change in the amount of tb^t 
current flowing through the induction coil. The main contaeta.., 
opening the circuit last and interrupting the flow of the currei:n»^-1 
abruptly, cause a high-tension current to be induced in the ct>iT 
Should the engme be turned in reverse direction, as wh^3:i 
rocking it back and forth, the mam contacts open first, leavi^m:^-^; 
the auxiliary contacts closed and causing a reduction in the c*-:*-^ 
rent flowing through the primary winding to an amount limit>^^ 
by the resistance unit in series with the auxiliary cont^^"-^ 
arm. This limits the current to such an extait that when *::»^ 
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aiixiliary contact opens, the energy in the coil is reduced. The I 
spark thus obtained from the secondary circuit will be too 1 
weak to produce ignition. The auxiliary contact, being closed I 
wheii the main contacts open, also forms a short circuit for the I 
condenser and prevents the induction of high-tension current, ' 




P'O. 39. Liberty migiiie showing generator, distributor beads, and cable 
leads of the ignition sjstetn 

The low-tension cun'ent' supplied by the battery or generator | 
^ controlled by means of a two-lever ignition-switch unit shown 
*o Fig, 37. This unit also contains an ammeter, which *at all ' 
^^es indicates the flow of current to or from the battery. 

Advance and retard of spark are obtained by revolving the i 
'distributor breaker mechanism and head on ita base. Ten de- 
S*'ees retard and thirty degrees advance are provided. Simulta- 
*'eou8 movement of both distributors is obtained by connecting J 
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them horizontally with a straight adjustable rod giving a simple, 
accurate control. This connecting rod may be seen in Fig. 39, 
which shows the Liberty aircraft engine completely assembled 
and equipped with the generator-battery ignition system. The 
generator, and the two distributor heads connected by insulated 
cables to the spark plugs, are plainly shown. 

The ignition system above described will function efficiently 
at all speeds up to 2200 revolutions per minute of the engine. 
The normal maximum operating speed of the 12-cy Under Liberty 
engine in service is about 1750 revolutions per minute. 

The High-Tension Magneto Ignition System 

A magneto is a mechanical means for producing electric cur- 
rent. The high-tension magneto comprises within itself all the 
elements necessary for generating and intensifying the current, 
so that all that is needed to complete the ignition system are the 
spark plugs and the wires by which they are connected to the 
magneto. A battery is usually necessary for starting the engine. 

The Bosch High-Tension Magneto 

A circuit diagram of the Bosch high-tension magneto em- 
ployed for 4-cylinder ignition is clearly shown in Fig. 40. 




2 3 

Spark plugii 



•Primary winding 
Secondary winding 
Frame 




Magneto 
Inlenvptar 



Fig. 40. Circuit diagram of Bosch magnetx) for 4-cylinder engine 

The armature of this magneto is of the shuttle type, having 
a section roughly that of the letter H, wound with two coils of 
wire. One of these coils is of comparatively large wire and 



corresponds to the primary circuit of an induction coil, while the 
other, which is of finer wire, acta as the secondary, or high- 
tension, circuit. The mt^netic field is composed of two pairs of 
compound horseshoe magnets which are attached to pole pieces. 
These magnets also form the armature housing. 

The rotation of the armature hetween the poles of the strong 
permanent magnets sets up, or induces, a current in the pruuary 
circuit in the ar- 
mature and this is 
further augmented 
atr^ular intervals 
in the rotation of 
the armature sliaft 
by the abrupt ui- 
temiption of the 
primary circuit by 
means of the mag- 
neto interrupter. 
At the opening of 
the primary cir- 
cuit the resulting p„ ^^ Longitudm=Ll se, 




■ctiOTi of 1 'sh tPiision B 



ta iilate for i 



^tfnff the end o( the primary wlnd- 

("r reaEOBto interrupter ; 3, con- 

'iterriipter ; 4, magQOto interrupter 

10. slip ring ; .^'',^"5*™ brush ; 



discharge of the 
current from that 
circuit induces a 
current of much 
higher tension in 
the secondary cir- 
cuit. The high- , ,- 
tension current tl,u» cre.ted i, collected^ by 1» »''P ™S ™ the 



Hiee- "-- — ' "' ^"*' cover : 
I, carbon holder ; ^\. terminal ; 79, timing control 
19, nut for ^^'^^r'^^Zpt^v honking ; 8.1, flat spring tor 
82, cover (or inte" '^, - interrupter houHine 
fastening the tw^er 



LCi.«iun curreu. uius created .a eo..--- - j^^^^, and then T 
a^iature and passed through the^Bl^P-^J S^.^^ .^ com....!^ ^ 



the various distributor terminals, each 



connected \iy 



cable to the spark plus in its respec— q^„„j. 

A conJeneer (aee Fi|. 41), is -^'^^''\ZX,^.7tT'' ''''^ " 
ahunt with the contact points in the ^''^'^^^-gig^.^j.^^ rj,^^ ^^^Cle u 
of alternate layers of a conductor *"' * g^^ paper for'vv "^^^ ^^ 
be used for the former and mica or p ttx^ ^^^^ 
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At the moment of interruption of the primary current by the 
breaker points the current tends to keep on flowing and to jump 
across the air gap created by the separation of the breaker points. 
If this leakage were allowed to continue, the induced voltage 
would be lowered, the breaker points would become badly pitted 
owing to the arcking, and this condition would make it impossible 
to keep the points clean and in proper adjustment. The con- 
denser, which is connected around the breaker points, overcomes 
these defects and insures better ignition. 

Installation of Magneto 

Since the magneto produces an ignition spark only at certain 
definite points in the rotation of its armature, it must be 
connected to the engine in such a manner that the spark is 
available always at the instant when required in the cylinder ; 
that is, near the end of the compression stroke. The magneto, 
therefore, must be positively driven from the engine by a method 
of drive that will eliminate slipping. Belt or friction drive 
cannot be used, so recourse must be had to some form of gear 
or chain drive. 

On a 4-cylinder, 4-cycle engine the magneto is driven at crank- 
shaft speed and the arrangement of the contact breaker is such 
that the points separate twice during each revolution of the 
armature. A magneto for a 2-cylinder, 4-cycle engine would 
have but two distributor segments and would be driven at 
camshaft speed, which is equal to one half that of the crank- 
shaft. A magneto for a 3-cylinder engine would have the seg- 
ments spaced 120 degrees apart in the distributor and would 
turn at three-quarters crankshaft speed. On a 6-cylinder engine 
the distributor would have six segments spaced 60 degrees apart, 
and the armature would turn at one and one-half times the 
crankshaft speed. When Used on the 2-cycle engines the arma- 
ture speed would, of course, be doubled, since there are twice 
as many power strokes per revolution in the 2-cycle engine as 
in the 4-cycle. 



Timing thk Magneto ^^H 

With the average 4-cycle or 2-cycle engine the proper operft^^^ 
ing results are obtained by timing the magneto as follows: 

The crankshaft is rotated to bring the piston of No, 1 cylinder 
(the cylinder nearest the flywheel) exactly on top center of the 
compression stroke, and the piston is to be maintained in that 
position. The magneto is then to be secured to its bracket or 
bed on the engine, and the timing-control arm (see Fig. 41) on 
the interrupter housing placed in fully retarded position. 

With that done, the mi^neto distributor plate should be 
removed by withdrawing the two holding screws (or depress- 
ing the two catch springs, as the case may be), thus exposing 
the distributor gear and brush. The cover of the interrupter 
housing is also to be removed to permit observation of tlio 
interrupter. 

The armature should then be rotated by meanK r>f thn oxpowMi 
distributor gear in the direction in whii/h it in to In" drlvmii 
until the platinum interrupter contacts are jiiHt lihoiil. l-i) nnpftratB, 
The armature should be held in that position whiltt Uin iiutKritito 
drive is connected to the engine, due care \mtm Uki-li lliftt. Um 
piston o£ No. 1 cylinder is still exactly on top contiir of iIim i«hh- 
pression stroke. The operation is completed by rvplimliiK tlin 
interrupter-housing cover and distributor plate and (!oiiiituiiiii){ 

e cables between the magneto and spark plugs. ^^^ 

Timing Range ^^H 

The interrupter housing is arranged so tliftt it iriay ta- rtrttittvi 
tlirough an angle of 35 degrees with respect to tl»« »niMlu , ,. »»»»( t 
The spark may be advanced by moving the '»MTTU\AA-r lMM)»tiii)(, 
by means of the timing-control arm, in a tht*<*Au>u »\nHm\\M Ui 
the dh-ection of rotation of the armature, tuiA nay \m tu1«f4«4 
by moving the interrupter housing in l!i*« *••«•* ''"•'-'■• i'm i^ fly 
rotation of the armature. (The dirertion 'it mmM., 
is indicated by an arrow at the driving «*** ^ ^>*. 
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Dual Ignition 



This system of ignition operates either on the magneto current' 
or on battery current, accordiiig to the position of the switch. 

The tlual m^neto is of the type above described and pro- 
duces its own high-tension current, which is timed by the revolv- 
ing intemipter. The parts of this interrupter are carried on a 
disk that is attached to the armature and revolves with it. 



Tent' ^ 




Fio. 42. Wiring diagrai 

The segments that serve as cams are supported on the inl 
rupter housing. The magneto is also provided with a steel cam' 
having two projections, tiiis cam being built into the interrupter 
disk. The laat-mentioned cam acta on a lever that is supported 
on the interrupter housing, the lever being so connected in the 
battery circuit that it serves as a timer to control the flow of 
battery current through the coil. The wiring diagram showing 
the connections for a 4-cylinder engine may be seen in Fig. 42. 
It is obvious that the sparking current from the battery and 
from the mi^eto cannot both be led to the spark plugs at 
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same time. This necessitates a further change from the inde- 1 

pendent magneto by removing the conducting bar between thef 
collecting ring and the distrib- -I 
utor. The collecting-ring brush fl 
is connected to the switch, and I 
s, second wire leads from the J 
switch to the terminal that is 
trally located on the distributor. ] 
When running on the magneto, I 
the sparking current thus induced 
flows to the distributor by way of | 
the switch contact. When run- 
ning on the battery, the primary I 
circuit of the magneto is grounded, | 
and there is therefore no prodnc- | 
tion of sparking current by the , 

magneto. The sparking current then flows directly from the i 

coil to the distributor connection. 

The high-tension magneto, shown assembled in Fig. 43, isi 

used on all navy-type engines. The same type of magneto ] 

Ls also used on many automobilea, 

The Dlxie High-Tension Magneto 
This type of high-tension magneto is used on a great many | 
aircraft and other enguies. It operates on a principle entirely I 
different from the rotating-shuttle type above described. The 
magnets and winding in 
the Dixie magneto are 
both stationary. The only 
rotating member is the 
pole structure shown in 
Fig. 44. The rotating 



Fig. 43. High-tension magneto 
for 4-cyliiider engine 



Fig. 44. Rotating element in Dixie magneto _ 



member consists of two pieces of magnetic material, N and Sy 
separated by a nonmagnetic (bronze) centerpiece B (Fig. 44). 
This member constitutes true rotating poles for the magnet and ' 
rotates in a field structure composed of two lamuiated field t 
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pieces. The two pieces of magnetic mateml, N and S, rotating, 
between the limbs of the mt^ets, form true extensions to the polen- 
of the magnets and consequently are alwayt of the »ame polarity-" 
The ends of the wings are brought^ 
into contact with the poles of the^ 
magnets, as shown in Fig. 45, and 
therefore bear the same polarity 
of mi^netism as the pole of the 
m^net M with which they are 
in contact. This polarity cannot 
change. It will 
Fio. 45, The rotating element be seen that there 
with the field structure and jg therefore no 
" reversal of mag- 

netism through the wings of the rotating 
element, and consequently no eddy current 
or hysteresis losses. 

The rotor is surrounded by a field struc- 
ture, as shown, which carries laminated pole 
extensions, on which the 
winding with its laminated 
core is mounted. As the rotor revolves, it 
causes the Sux lines to be twisted about, so 
that the magnetism flows back and forth 
through the core of the winding, first in 
one direction and then in the other, according 
to the position of the rotor in relation to the 
poles of the field structure. 

In a position at right angles to the rotat- 
ing poles is the field structure consisting of 
the laminated pole pieces (3 and 4, Fig, 46) supporting the 
laminated core 5 which carries the winding. In the same figure 
the flux is shown flowing in one direction through the cdre 5, 
When the wing end is opposite 3, the flux flows to 3 and 
through 5 to 4, then back to wing S, of opposite polarity, thus 
completing the magnetic cux3uit. 




Fig. 46. Flux flow- 
ing in one direction 
through core 5 



Fig. 47. Flux flow- 
ing in reverse direc- 
tion through core 5 
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In Fig. 47, flus is shown flowing in reverse direction 
through core 5. The pole 2f having moved over to 4, 
direction of the flow of flux is reversed ; it now flows 
4 through 5 to 3, but the direction of flow in the wings is 
unchanged. It is thus obvious that tlie laminated core of liigh- 
tension winding must reverse its magnetic polarity. It is first 
saturated with magnetism flowing in one direction, as in Fig. 46. 
In Fig. 47 the direction 18 reversed. This reversal must take 
place at each half-revolution of the shaft. 

The rotary pole structure may be equipped with two addi- 
tional extensions of the nortli pole, and two of the south pole, 




arranged alternately, giving four (instead of two) reversals of 
flux tlirough the core of 'the windings for every revolution of 
the rotary pole structure. 

In addition to the magnets, a rotor, the field structure, and 
the winding, this type of magneto also is supplied with an inter- 
rupter, a condenser, and a distributor, wJiich perform the same 
functions as these elements do in other high-tension magnetos. 

In Fig. 48 is shown the wiring diagram of Dixie m^neto 
circuits for a 4-cylinder engine, and in Fig. 49 are shown 
the front and side views of a Dixie magneto complete for 
S-cylinder engines. 
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In addition to the two distinct types of high-tension magnetos 
above described there are several other excellent magnetos on 
market. These are of the rotary-shuttle type and in prin- 
dple similar to the one first described. 

With all high-tension systems of ignition a storage battery is 
usually necessary for starting the engine. 

Low-Tension Magnetos 

A low-tension magneto is a simple direct-current or alternating- 
current generator. This type of magneto ia used in connec- 
tion with the' low-tension system of electric ignition described 
at the end of this chapter. The magneto consists chiefly of 
magnets screwed to two pole pieces, a base, and an armature 
hung between the pole pieces. It is operated by gearing from off 

the camsliaft drive. 

The shaft of the 

armature is insu- 
lated, and there are 

the usual brushes 

connected to the 

firing circuit. A 

washer fixed on the 

armature shaft is 

marked for timmg. 

There is notlung 

inside the mag- 
neto that requires 

adjiiatment. 




Copper Asbestos Oasket 



■Nickel Manganese 



Fib, 50. One-piece spark plug with poreelai 
insulator 



Spakk Plugs 
A very impor- 
tant item in all 
systems of high- 
tension electric ignition is the spark plug. The spark plug Ls 
made up of a central metal rod (electrode) surrounded by 
B thick tube of insulating material, which in turn fits lol 
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illow metal plug threaded on the outside so as to scr^^'" 
iiito a threaded hole made m the cylinder for this purpo^^^- 
The insulating material is of specially manufactured porceIaii» > 
or of mica composed of a large number of compressed and cocx- 
solidatitd disks, or of thin sheets of mica wound laterally aroun*^ 
the electrode. Steatite, an artificial stone, and glass are alsO 
used for this purpose. The expansion of the several parts of th^ 
plugs must be adequately 
provided for. The insu- 
lator usually terminate* 
some little distance back 
from the spark gap, thus 
preventing failure of igni- 
tion through accumula- 
tions of oil and soot 

In general practice a 
small wire is fastened 
to the outer shell of the 
plug and brought near 
to the eud of the central 
electrode. The gap thus 
left is called the spark 
gap. Its width is between 
.020 and .032 inch. 

The essential character- 
istics of a suitable spark 
plug ai'e as follows: (1) it must be so constructed that it will 
withstand intense heat as well as sudden changes of temperature ; 
Q2) it must be proof against compression leakage; (3) the in- 
sulator must be able to withstand a high voltage; (4) the 
spark plug must be so constructed that it can be readily 
cleaned without injury ; (5) it must be constructed of mate- 
rial that is not liable to injury by vibration or shock ; and 
(6) the electrodes must be of such metal as will resist corrosion, 
and of a design that will tend to operate, irrespective of the 
effects of excessive oiling and sooting. 




Fm. 51. Two-piece 
porcelain ii 
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Id connection with the electrodes for spark plugs, probably 
tlie best material in use is an alloy consisting of froui 98.5 to 
97,a per cent of nickel and from 1.5 to 2.5 per cent of man- 
ganese. This mateiial has been found by tests to resist the 
corrosion due to tlie oxidizing ami reducing action of the gases 

Other 



present in the cylindi 
Materials used for 

electrodes of spark 

plugs are pure 

nickel, Monel metal, 

and niclirorae (an 

alloy of nickel and 
chromium). 

Spwk pings are 
classified as the oue- 
piece plug and the 
two-piece plug. The 
^tter type is more 
readily cleaned but 
la liable to compres- 

Bion leakage, owing 

to the extra joint 

necessaiy hi tliis 

construction. 
In Fig. 50 there 

is clearly shown, in 

section, a one-piece 

plug used on navy motors. 



of aji iiitenial-conibustion enguie. 



^.R.Steet 
•CopperAsbealos Gasket 




Spark Point Nickel 



spark plug with insulator of 
laterally wound 



It has a solid porcelain insulator 
and a sufficient body of metal above the threads to insure good 
conduction and radiation of heat from the pbig- 

In Figs. 51 and 52 are sho\vn ty^jes of the two-piece plugs, 
the former Iiaving a solid porcelain insulator and the latter 
an insulator of mica, wound laterally, with a porcelain jacket. 
' Cold-rolled steel is used for the body of the plug. Soft cop- 
pCT gaskets are used to make gas-tight joints between the 
■two parts. 
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The correct poaiti an of the spark plug electrodes within the 
cylinder U au important consiiieration luid the suLcessful opera- 
tion of the engine dej-endi t) a ^iLdt extent upon the correct 
fitting of a spark plug 
Tlie beat results are ob- 
t lined when the firing 
1 omth iiri, burrouiided bj 
frttih gdsi,ou3 mixture as 

'■ ' ,„\',Jj„ ' '""""" Bhownmf.gSa 

If there is a reces»- 
between the tiring points and the top of the cylinder, as showed* 
ill Fig, 54, a pocket is formed for burned gaa ; this perrait^^ 
carbon to accumulate rapidly, causing the plug to mis£re. 

The Use op Two Spark Plugs pee CYLraDEB 

Ordinarily combustion of the charge is sufficiently rapid with^ 
a 8ingle spark plug so that the proper explosion ia obtained at-^ 
moderate eiigme apcetl W ith high speed engines, however, it ■ 
has been found that more power miy be obtained by igniting 
the mixture at two difler 
ent pomts instead of one 
Tins IS accumphshed by 
usmg two spark plu| 
per cylmder When the 
two plugs are regularly 
used it is necessary, in 

order that the sparks shall occiir simultaneously at both plugs, 
that they be connected electrically in series. 

The beneficial effect of using double ignition, as it is called, 
is due, no doubt, to the more rapid flame propagation obtained, 
for the time of attainment of the maximum pressure from the 
moment that the spark occurs depends upon the length of the 
maximum path of travel of the combustion wave. This path is 
shortened by employing two spark plugs suitably placed. Nearly 
all aircraft and racing engines are fitted with double ignition. 




FmiNQ Order of Cylinders 

There are two possible firing onlers, or methods of timing, for 
4-cylinder motors, 1-2-4-3 and 1-3-4-2, neither of which has 
any appreciable advantt^e over the other. With 6 -cy Under 
motors there are six possible firing orders ; and if the cyhnders 
aie cast in pairs, and the exhaust passages of the cylinders in 
each pair are " siamesed," or come close to the cylinders, it is 
found advantageous to choose one of the following orders, in . 
which the two cylinders of any pair never fire in direct succes- , 
sion : 1-5-3-6-2-4, 1-4-2-6-3-5, 1-3-2-6-4-5. 

The surest way to prevent interference with the exhausts 
from the sncceeding cylinders is to provide two exhaust mani- 
folds, one for the three forward and the other for the tliree 
reai' cylinders, connecting with a double exhaust pipe leading 
to the mufller. 

With aircraft engines where crankshafts turn counterclockwise 
(looked at from the front) one of the two following firing orders 
is generally used for 8-cylinder V-type engines: 1L-4R-2L— 
3 R-4 L-1 R-3 L-2 K ; 1 L-4 R-3 L-2 R-4 L-1 R-2 L-3 R. 

In the 12M3ylinder V-type enguies there are three desirable 
firmgorders: lL-6R-5L-2R-3L-4R-6L-lR-2L-5R-4L-3Rj 
1 L-6 R-4 L-3 R-2 L-5 R-6 L-1 R-3 L-4R-5 L-2 R ; 1 L-G R- 
8L-4R-2L-5R-6L-1R-4L-3R-5L-2R. The first of these 
firing orders is the one used in the 12-eylinder Liberty engine. 
In the above firing orders No, 1 is the forward cylinder in | 
each case. "R" and "L" refer to right and left, respectively. J 

The Low-Tension System of Electric Ignition 
In addition to the high-tension electric systems above described, 1 
there is still one other system of electric ignition called the 
low-tension or the make-and-break system. This system is 
electrically simple but mechanically somewhat complicated. It 
ia used mostly on slow-running gas and gasoline engines. Spark 
plugs are not needed in this system. The current supplied may 
be either direct or alternating. 
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The low-tension system of ignition depends upon the fact 
that a break in the flow of a primary electric current will cause 
an arc or spark across the broken ends. If such a break can 
be made inside the cylinder, so that the spark when formed is 
surrounded by the explosive mixture, the spark will ignite the 
mixture and explosion will take place. 

The low-tension system of ignition consists in causing, by 
mechanical means, two points, or electrodes, located in the 
compression space to close and then open the electric circuit. 
This may be accomplished by causing the points to rub together 
and then separate, producing what is known as the vnpe spark ; 
or by forcing the points together and causing them to separate 
by means of a spring, sometimes called the hammer break. 
When the points break contact, a very hot spark is produced, 
because the inertia of the electric current produces momentarily 
a very high voltage. 

For slow-running engines this system is very satisfactory and 
simple. The points of the electrodes in the cylinder are subject 
to much wear, however, especially with the wipe spark, and 
consequently they deteriorate very rapidly. The destructive 
action at the points may be reduced by placing a condenser 
electrically in parallel with the igniter points. 
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LUBRICATION 

Intern al-eombustion engines are without doubt the most dif- 
ficult to lubricate of all known median isms. This is due tO' 
the unavoidable, inherent necessity of exposing tlie lubricated 
cylinders and pistons to extremely high temperatures. 

The need for lubrication has its origin in the evidence €i. 
friction. By definition, friction is a loss of power or energy 
occasioned by the rubbing of one body or surface over another.. 
It is the resistance to relative motion of surfaces in contact, and 
depends upon the nature aiul roughness of the surfaces. Fric- 
tion ia the conversion of useful enei^' into useless heat, accom- 
panied by wear, and it can never be entirely eliminated in any 
mechanism. By making use of suitable lubricants properly 
applied, it can, however, be reduced to a minimum. 

Lubrication, by definition, is the introduction of a smooth fluid 
or eemifluid substance, such as oil or grease, between two moving 
surfaces to prevent them from coming into direct metallic contact 
All bearing surfaces, however smooth to the naked eye or touch, 
are microscopically rough ; and unless some medium is introduced 
which will cover and fill up these depressions, the surfaces will 
interlock and give rise to friction, heat, and rapid wear. 

The fundamental tlieory of lubrication is that there should 
be a continuous film of oil between tlie rubbing surfaces of a 
properly lubricated bearing. When the moving parts are thus 
separated by a film of oil, the friction then takes place within 
the liquid itself, and between its particles and the surfaces in 
contact with it. The oil film thus prevents actual metallic con- 
tact, with its consequent risk of abrasion and seizing. 

In an internal-combustion engine the oil film, in addition to 
reducing friction, must form a seal between the piston rings 
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and cylinder walls, to prevent the leakage past them of the 
gasoline vapor or mixture. For this purpose well-refined mineral 
oils of high flash point and well-maintained high viscosity are 
most suitable. In all lubrication the matter of correct viscosity 
is of prime importance. 

Viscosity 

The viscosity of an oil may be defined as its fluid resistance 
to flow, and is expressed as the number of seconds required for 
a definite volume of oil, under an arbitrary head, to flow through 
a standardized orifice at constant temperature. In other words, 
the viscosity is an empirical expression of the internal molecular 
cohesion (internal friction) of fluids. Readings are commonly 
taken at 100° and 212° F. In the United States the viscosity is 
generally expressed, in terms of the standard Saybolt viscosim- 
eter, as so many seconds at 100° F. 

All lubricating oils are blended oils ; that is, oils of different vis- 
cosities are mixed to form one of the desired viscosity. In general, 
viscosity is the determining factor in the choice of oil for any 
engine, assuming the oil to be clean and free from grit and acids. 

Oil manufacturers generally express the viscosity of an oil in 
the manner indicated above ; but by the consumer it is expressed 
more roughly as light, medium, heavy, extra-heavy, etc., — as 
these terms are more generally understood. A light oil has a 
viscosity of from 180 to 250 seconds; a medium oil has a vis- 
cosity of from 250 to 350 seconds ; heavy oils have a viscosity 
ranging between 350 and 450 seconds; extra-heavy oils run 
from 450 to 1500 seconds ; and extremely heavy oils have vis- 
cosities of from 1500 to 2300 seconds, — all expressed in 
seconds Saybolt at 100° F. 

When oils lighter than 180 seconds are used, the horse power 
of the engine falls very rapidly, until the pistons and bearings 
finally seize with oil of approximately 100 seconds. When oil 
is too light to maintain the proper protective film, the surfaces 
of the moving parts come into direct metallic contact, thus 
causing such great friction as to score, or even fuse, the bearing 
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Biiirfaces. The use of extremely heavy or extremely light oils ' 
etioiild be carefully avoided by all engine operators. 

It has been found that with an engine in good condition 
mechanically, the fuel consumption reaches its minimum when a 
light oil of about 180 seconds is used. As the viscosity increases 
above 180 seconds the fuel consumption increases slightly but 
uniformly with it. 

Between the range of light oils and the extra-heavy oils it is 
evident that there must be some viscosity where the highest 
economy of both oil and fuel ia attained together with high 
horse power. Various tests have demonstrated that this point lies 
between 300 and 800 seconds, and that it depends upon the 
condition of the engines in which the oils are used and upon 
tlieir average operating temperature. If it were not for the 
diSculty of a more rapid carbonization when heavy oils are 
used, no oil having a viscosity of less than 300 would be 
recommended by engine manufacturers ; but since a practical 
compromise must be reached, light and medium oils (from 180 
to 300 seconds) are regularly specified as being the most fool- 
pi^oof in character, and hence best capable of meeting the widely 
^ifiering conditions of service. 

It has already been stated that an oil for internal-combustion 
^*igines, in addition to lubricating the rubbing surfaces, must 
ic>rTn a seal between the piston rings and cylinder walls to pre- 
■^ent leakage past them. As the engine becomes worn and clear- 
8-*ices increase, the viscosity of the oil used should be increased 
prt^ressively, so as to maintain this seal intact. A heavy oil 
^^ill give a thicker lubricating film and seal, and, owing to its , 
better cushioning properties, will reduce the vibration that occurs 
m m engine after the bearings wear down. 

In some engines where the clearance between the piston and 
cylinder is large by design, owing to the use of two different 
materials having great differences in their coeffieients of expan- 
sion, such as aluminum and steel, it becomes necessary to use 
^ extra-heavy oil to maintain a good seal. This condition is 
loimd in many aircraft engines where special oils are needed. 
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Temperature has a marked effect on the viscosity of an 
The viscosity decreases rapidly with an increase of temperatu: 
and at the working temperature of high-speed engines even tb-^ 
extra-heavy oils have their viscosities reduced to about th^^ 
of a light oil at its normal working temperature. 

Lubricating oil readily absorbs any gasoline which may le^^l^ 
past the piston walls, A very small amount of gasoline greatljj^ 
reduces the viscosity of an oil. For example, 5 per cent o^ 
gasoline absorbed by a lubricating oil may reduce the viscosit^^ 
of the oil from 30 to 50 per cent of the original amounts* 
Sufl&cient piston rings must be provided in each piston to 
achieve the requisite degree of gas-tightness under all running" 
conditions, for the effect of leakage here is most detrimental to 
the efiBciency of the lubrication and of the engine performance 
as a whole. 

Oxidation 

If it were not for the destructive effect that heat has upon 
lubricating oils, they could be used almost indefinitely. But 
heat is the greatest enemy of hydrocarbon oils, causing the de- 
struction of their requisite properties. The degree of decompo- 
sition due to heat which occurs in service during a given period 
is determined by the relative heat-resisting properties of the oil ; 
that is, its resistance to the formation of nonlubricating products 
by chemical change. 

Regardless of the type of lubricating system employed in 
internal-combustion engines, oil is splashed at every stroke 
against the underside of the highly heated piston heads. This 
oil spray cools the piston to some extent, but the heat absorbed 
by the oil causes a decomposition to take place in it. In this 
manner the oil within the sump is turned black, and a solid 
black sediment is deposited. 

The best lubricants show the greatest resistance to such de- 
composition, and they consequently precipitate the least amount 
of sediment. Even the highest grade of oil obtainable will deposit 
some sediment when used. This sediment deteriorates the good 
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oil remaining and thereby decreases the lubricating value of all 
tlie oil circulating through the bearings. 

The analysis of crankcase sediment shows that it consistH 
ciiieflj- of solid or semisolid hydrocarbons (oxidation products) 
mised with finely divided metal dust worn from the bearings. 
Experiments relative to oxidation of oil have established the 
fact that the presence of metal dust or metal oxides greatly 
^^celerates the rate of sediment formation in lubricating oils 
"•■iien heated. For this reason one of the most vital precautions 
to be taken when running-in new engines is to frequently cleanse 
"■e crankcase of used oil which is contaminated with metallic 
particles and to refill it with fresh oil. Otherwise serious 
oamage may result to the engine. 

The Flash Point I 

riie flash point of an oil is the lowest temperature at which 
the vapors arising therefrom ignite, without setting fire to the 
"J itself, when a small test Same is quickly approached close 
^ its surface in a test cup, A suitable flash point is from 
<ioO° F. to 500° F. by open-cup test. On account of their 
^'gher operating temperature air-cooled motors usually require 
^ higher flash point than water-cooled motors. 
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The Cou) Test 



This test is made to determine the temperature at which 

*-! congeals. Little difficulty is experienced in choosing an oil 

Tiich will suit the lower temperatures at which the engine is 

^wrated. Recognizing the demands of services in northern 

Gauntries, where cold climates prevail, oil refiners market low 

«ld-test or " zero " oils to meet such special low-temperature 

^^^nditions. The cold test of lubricating oils made from Gulf 

^Ooaat or California crude oils is by nature low, since these oils 

7 ^^ontain little or none of the paraffin wax which causes the oil 

to congeal. 
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Volatility 



^ 



All engine operators are familiar with both the odor and the 
appearance of oil vapors escaping from the crankcase of the 
engine throngh the " breather" pipes. The harder an engine is 
worked the more evident this loss of oil by vaporization becomes. 
If a lubricating oil contains a lai^c portion of low-boiling-point 
constituents, the loss of oil vapors will be proportionately high 
when it is used in an engine, and vice versa. Some loss will 
always occur, but tlie choice of the correct oil will reduce such 
needless waste to a minimum and be a guaranty of a reason- 
ably low specific consumption, good lubrication, and practically 
carbon-free conditions within the cy Under. The degree of 
volatility which lubricating oils should have is entirely deter- 
mined by the maximum operating temperature of the engine 
and by the character of its load, whether full or variable. From 
this, it follows that the correct volatility of lubricating oils is a 
matter of great consequence if satisfactory economy is to be 
obtained in service. 

Oils intended for use in engines that operate continuously 
at approximately full load and at high temperatures, such as 
aircraft engmes, should contain a minimum quantity of low- 
boiling-pomt constitu tents. On the other hand, passmg from 
such conditions of high operating temperatures to those of 
widely varying and comparatively low operating temperatures, 
such as obtain in marine engines, pleasure cars, and trucks, it 
is necessary to increase materially the quantity of low-boiling- 
point constituents, to prevent serious carbonization. There is 
a limit to the addition of low-boiling-point fractions, for the 
reason that too large a quantity will increase the specific eon- 
sumption of the oil in service ; hence some mean value must 
be fixed upon, a permissible balance being struck between rapid 
carbonization and a high consumption. 
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Carbonization of Engines 



The rapid carbonization of engine cylinders, etc. invariably 
results from the use of poorly refined oils of inferior quality- 
Carbonization of the combustion chambers, valves, and piston 
heads is caused also by the use of oils of incorrect viscosity (too 
light or too heavy), incorrect volatility, too high an oil level in 
the crankcaae, or the presence of mechanical defects in the motor. 

Carbon deposits, popularly called carbon, are in reality not 
all carbon, but contain percentages varying from 5 per cent to 
75 per cent of that element. The remainder of the deposit 
consists of variable percentages of metal oxides and inactive 
earthy matter (road dust) and solid black carbonaceous or 
asphaltie compounds, according to the oil used. 'In marine 
motors salt is a common constituent. This fact is easily dem- 
onstrated by puttuig a small amount of carbon deposit scraped 
from the engine into a test tube and treating it successively 
with gasoline and carbon disulphide. These liquids dissolve the 
carbonaceous matter and leave behind only the free carbon and 
other insoluble matter. 

One of the most serious mechanical defects contributing to 
the immediate carbonization of any engine m which it exists is 
the piston-ring leakage previously mentioned. The effect of this 
leakage is to destroy the oil seal existing between piston and 
cylinder and to decrease the compression and power. With 
leaky rings a surplus of oil is drawn uito the cylinder during 
the inlet stroke. During the compression within the cylinder, 
part of the mixture of air and fuel is forced past the pistons into 
the crankcase, where it contaminates the oil. During the expan- 
sion stroke, the highly heated gaseous products of combustion 
escape past the piston rings and into the crankcase. The water 
vapor contained in these burned gases condenses and settles to 
the bottom of the oil sump, there forming an emulsion. 

Carbon deposit on the combustion -chamber walls takes up an 
appreciable amount of space and consequently decreases propor- 
tionately the volume of the compression space. Owing to the 
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peculiar properties of gasoline-air mixtures this space can onl] 
be diminished a certain amount, or compression temperatures wil^B 
cause premature, spontaneous ignition. Designers of internal — 
combustion engines usually make allowance fot carbon deposits, 
which may be expected to collect during a certain period of serv- 
ice. If this deposit increases beyond the critical point, however, 
trouble always follows. Premature ignition often occurs before 
the decrease in compression volume has reached the danger line. 

When the carbon deposit consists chiefly of carbon, the coat- 
ing may crack and curl up, as mud does when drying. The low 
heat conductivity of carbon causes the edges or points thus 
formed to become incandescent from the heat of the explosion. 
These glowing points ignite the explosive charge before the 
piston has reached top center, thus giving rise to a very heavy 
blow on the bearmgs and the delivery of power in the reverse 
direction. As a precaution against undue accumulation of carbon 
deposit, the volume of the compression space of all cyUnders 
should be measured occasionally. This volume should not be 
allowed to show a decrease of more than about 15 per cent 
before cleaning. If the method of volumetric measurement is 
not used, the carbon deposit may be judged by an examination 
of its thickness on the bottom of the valve caps and on the 
top of the piston heads. 

In the majority of engines a troublesome carbon deposit and 
heavy exhaust smoke usually attend the use of too Kght oil. 
Such an oil is copiously sucked past the piston rings into the 
combustion chambers. Compression loss results, because of the 
poor gas seal afforded by light oil. If relief is sought by cutting 
down the quantity of oil feed, insufficient lubrication of the 
upper portion of the cylinder walls will result. This is almost 
certain to cause destructive scoring. 

The rapidity with which carbonization proceeds is very mate- 
rially effected by the adjustment of the carburetor and by the 
quality of the fuel used. Too rich a mixture (oxygen poor) will 
tend greatly to increase the residue left on the walls of the ex- 
plosion chamber, whereas a lean fuel mixture containing morQ 
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free oxygen than is required for burning the fuel itself will 
contribute to the oxidation of the oil residue. 

When heavy carbon deposits collect during service, special 
attention should be given to the quality of gasoline used in the 
engine. Poorly refined gasolines from many sources contain large 
quantities of gTim-forming and resin-forming compounds, which 
are deposited on the combnstion-chambcr walls in the form of I 
lieavy carbon deposits. The source of such a carbon deposit 
resulting from a poor quality of fuel is usually erroneously 
ascribed to the lubricating oil. 

Carbon deposits may be readily removed mechanically or by 
the oxygen or oxyacetylene process. The burning method of 
doing tills is as follows : The engine is turned on the compres- 
sion stroke until the piston ari'ives at top center. One or both ' 
valve caps ai-e then removed and a lighted paraffin wick or otlier 
ineanB of ignituig the gas is introduced into the explosion 
cliamber. The jet of oxygen is" then turned onto the flaming i 
wick, and combustion is at once accelerated. This starting heat 
raises the temperature of the carbon deposit to the point where 
it bums readily, and, once started, no further aid is needed 
for combustion other than tlie supply of oxygen. When com- 
histion is completed, the flame will automatically extinguish 
Itself. In removing carbon deposits by the oxyacetylene process 
f^e shoulil be taken not to overheat the piston head or cylinder 
walls by the application of intense flame ; with oxygen tliis 
danger is not so pronounced. The spark plugs should always 
■* removed as a protection to the porcelain. When burning is 
liOfipleted, it is imperative to blow out the cylinders with a high- 
pressure air jet, in order to remove sand, or salt, and other 
•Dactive matter. If this is not done, the abrasive dust remaining 
'^ seriously score the cylinder surfaces, pistons, and rings. 

Lubricating Systems 
As far as principles go, lubricating systems, without exeep- 

may be divided into two general groups: (1) "all 1 
'Mains, (2) "circulating" systems. By "all loss" system is i 
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meant a lubricating system in which the oil is fed directly 
into the crankcase or through the bearinga into the crankcase 
from an outside source. In this system the lubrication of the 
parts in contact is accomplished by (a) splash alone from the 
'Connecting-rod ends and by (ft) oil under pressure as weU as 
by Bplash from the connecting-rod ends. In eagines employ- 
ing "all loss" systems, oil is filled up to a fixed level in the 
crankcase. The lubrication of all parts is then made continuous 
fay splash and by feeding oil from an auxiliary source into the 
crankcase, where it is consumed at about the same rate as the 
feed. "All loss" systems are, however, much less fool-proof in 
many ways than are the circulating systems. With the former 
there is a possibility of feeding an excess of oil into the crank- 
case, which may cause a rapid carbon deposit in the cylinders; 
or, on the other hand,, of feeding too little oil, thereby causing 
unduly rapid wear or perhaps serious injury to the parts from 
lack of lubrication. 

By " circulating " system is meant a lubricating system in , 
which a quantity of oil is filled to s fixed level into the crank- 
case sump, whence it is continuously circulated by some type 
of pump to all parts requiring lubrication. In all circulating 
systems the oil is applied to the movmg part by (1) splash 
alone from connecting-rod ends or (2) pressure and splash from 
the connecting-rod ends. 

The various systems in use under the above-mentioned prin- 
ciples may be roughly grouped as follows : (1) splash lubrica- 
tion, (2) semisplash lubrication, (3) forced lubrication, and 
(4) oil fed with fuel. 

Splash Lubrication 
In this system a quantity of oil is poured directly into the 
crankcase through a strainer and is maintained at an approxi- 
mately constant level by occasional supplies from an outside 
source. As the engine turns, the lower ends of the connecting 
rods, or dippers on the connecting rods, strike the oil and splash 
l^it in all directions) thus filling oil cups which feed the i 
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bearings. The lower ends of the connecting rods, or the_ dippers 
on tlem, catch part of the oil and feed it to the crankpin bearings 
through holes bored in the connecting rods. Part of the oi! is 
splashed onto the walls of the cylinder and lubricates the cylin- 
der, pLston, and piston rings. Another part is splashed into the 
liollow pistons, where it collects under the piston heads and 
tirops through slots cut in the upper ends of tlie connecting 
rods and lubricates the wristpins. The camshaft parts catch the 
oil in pockets and feed it, by means of holes bored thi-ough 
tlieiii, to the bearings. The distribution gears and push rods 

are lubricated by the oil which splashes over them. 

This system is used on some automobile engines and to & 

greater extent on low-speed marine engines. 

SeMISPLASH LUBRICATIOS 

This system is similar to the above except that a circulating 
pump is used to suck the oil from the sump formed in the 
"Ottom of the crankcase, and deliver it to a channel or trough 
extending the full length of tlie crankcase. From this trough 
the oil overflows into separate compartments under the connect- 
""g" rods, maintaining a constant level in each, the surplus oil 
i^fcoming to the sump. The dippers on the connecting rods 
'ti-ilte the oil as tlie engine turns, and splash it in all directions,: 
^ clescribed under the splash system. ' 

-After passing through the various bearings the oil is usually 
^■turned to the sump, where it enters the circulating pump and 
"^^> process is repeated. 

In one variation of this system part of the oil may be pumped 
"ito pockets, from which it is fed by gravity to the main 
"tarings, gears, etc., the other bearings being lubricated by the 
Bplash. 

Til another variation of the aemisplash system the oil is forced, 
under pressure, through pipes to the main bearings. From the 
main bearings it may be forced tlu-ough ducts bored in the 

crankshaft to the crankpin bearings. The remaining surfaces 

ate then lubricated by the splash system, as above described. 
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The semisplash system of lubrication is the one used on the 
majority of automobile, tractor, and 4-cycle marine engines. 
This system or one of its variations is suitable for all 4-cycle 
engines except those operating at very high speeds, where 
full-force feed lubrication is necessary. 

Forced Lubrication 

With very high speeds the pressure on the bearings, particu- 
larly during the latter portions of the working stroke becomes 
very great, owing to the mertia of the reciprocating parts. In 
order to resist this pressure, either larger bearing areas or forced 
lubrication of the bearing must be provided. FurtJiermore, at 
very high speed the reversals of pressure at the crankpin 
would cause knocking and vibration unless the bearings were 
fitted very closely, and hence forced lubrication again becomes 
necessary. This is the condition that we find in all aircraft en- 
gines, high-speed marine engines, and racing automobile engines. 

In this system of lubrication the oil is poured into the 
crankcase of the engine through a suitable strainer, as in the 
other systems. It is drawn from the reservoir in the sump 
of the engine by a circulating pump, usually of the rotary- 
gear type, and forced, under a pressure of from 20 to 50 
pounds per square inch, through oil pipes or ducts to the cam- 
shaft bearings and to the main bearings. From the main 
bearings the oil is forced, under pressure, through holes bored 
in the crankshaft to the crankpin bearings. From the latter 
bearings it is again fed, through oil pipes attached to the con- 
necting rod, to the wristpins. Oil escaping from the wristpins 
and crankpins lubricates the cylinders, pistons, and piston 
rings. The push rods are lubricated by the splash of oil from 
other parts. 

Some engines employing this system of forced lubrication have 
provision for additional oil feed, under pressure, to each cylinder, 
the feeds being controlled by the speed of the engine. 

After having passed through the various bearings the oil is 
returned to the sump through a strainer, where it enters the 
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'^dilating pump and circulates again as described. For tb^^^H 
S'*iidance of the operator an oil pipe usually connects the oil*'^^H 
pressure liue with a pressure gauge mounted on the gauge boards ^^| 

AiitcBAFT Engine Lcbkication ^H 



There are two ways of carrying the hibrieating-oil supply 
'■cki^ aircraft engines: (1) the wet-base and (2) the dry-base sys- 
tems. In wet-base engines the entire supply is carried m the sump. 
In dry-base engines the whole oil supply is carried in a sec- 
***a-dary tank separate from the engine but directly connected to it 
t*l;».Tough inlet and outlet pipes. The advantages possessed by the 
*i*:7'-base system over the wet-base system consist in the bett 
*^*;>oling of the oil, the separation of sediment from the oil in cip- 
^Valation, and the adequate lubrication of cylindera and pistons 
^"Uring flight. The extraoi-dinary evolutions described by air- 
lilMiea in fighting make it a matter of vital necessity to operate 
Engines inclined at all angles, — to the vertical as well as in the 
upside-down position. To meet this situation lubricating systems 
liave been elaborated so as to deliver to all parts an abundance 
of oil for their lubrication and to carry off excessive friction heat. 
Forced-feed lubrication is applied to all aircraft engines and dia* 
tributes oil under considerable pressure to all friction points. 
In dry-base engines the oil issuing from the bearings dn 
down to the suction side of a second pump located in thi 
bottom of the base chamber, which tapers from the end towaj 
the center. This evacuating pump, being of greater capacity than' 
the pressure pump which forces oil to the bearings, prevents th( 
accumulation of oil in the crankcase and forces it to a separal 

■ oil reservoir-cooler. From the secondary reservoir the oil jlowvj 
I back in rapid circulation to the pump which feeds the bearliif^ 

■ With this arrangement positive lubrication is entuely independent 
I of engine position. The capacity of forced-feed pumps in aircraft 
I engines varies between 1.5 and 2 gallons per minute. In long 
I spiral glides at a steep angle, or in long vertical nose divii« (r> 

■ a distance in altitu<le of from one to two miles, with tlu; eiiguMt; 
K pulling at full throttle, there will be an accumulatiou i>t mvi 
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gallons of oil in the crankcaae of even the dry-base engine, but 
usually tliis quantity will not exceed one thii-d of that carried 
in the sump of u wet-base engine. The likelihood of fiouding the 
cylinder and of failure of ignition is thereby proportionately de- 
creased ill dry-base engines. At present, dry-base engines appear 
more adaptable than those of the wet-base to the long-continued 
trick flying required by actual battles in the air. The forced- 
feed lubricating system iu wet-base engines diffei's in no special 
way from the same system applied to automobile engines. 

The eonstniction and operation of rotative radial-cylinder 
engines mtroduce additional difficulties of lubrication and merit 
especial attention. Owing to the peculiar alimentation system 
of the rotary-type motors, atomized gasoline mixed with air is 
drawn through the hollow stationary crankshaft directly into 
the erankcase, which it fills on the way to the cylinders. This 
crankease is also partially filled with oil and therein lies the 
ti'ouble. Hydrocarbon oils are soon dissolved by the gasoline 
and WEish ott', leaving the bearing surfaces without sufficient 
protection and exposed to instant wear and destruction. So 
castor oil is resorted to as an indispensable but in some ways 
an unfortunate compromise. Being of vegetable origin, castor 
oil is highly susceptible to direct oxidation, and for this reason 
it leaves a much more bulky carbon deposit (oxidation products) 
in the combustion chamber than does mineral oil, and also causes 
the formation of a gummy deposit in the crankease. 

All engines employing castor oil, whether water-cooled or 
air-cooled, must be dismounted and thoroughly scraped out 
at frequent intervals. When used iu air-cooled engines, or in 
water-cooled engines where the pistons become overheated, the 
use of castor oil has the great advantage of preventing the 
occurrence of dry spots caused by severe local overheating. 
■For the lubrication of rotative aircraft engines it is advisable 
to use only unblended, chemically pure castor oil, first because 
of its relative insolubility in gasoline, and, second, for the reason 
that its high viscosity assures proper lubrication at the high 
operating temperature which obtains in air-cooled cylinders. 
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LUBEICATION 



Marine Engine LrnRicATiON 



The general eoiiditiona under which marinii engines work, us 
regarda temperatures, differ materially from tliose in other tj'pes 
of intemal-combustion engines. 

Marine engines are cooled by the vigorous circulation of com- 
paratively cold water through the jackets of the cylinders. 
The water is picked up fresh, forced through the cylinder jack- 
eta, and dischai'ged back uito its source. Hence the operating 
temperature of a 
marineeugine is rel- 
atively lower than 
the temperature at 
which automobile 
or au-eraft engincH 
operate. 

This condition of 
affairs determines 
the character of the 
oil which should be 
used for the lubri- 
cation of motor-boat 
engines. As a rule a much lighter oil may be used, because 
of the lower temperature of the engine parts. The light or 
medium grade of oil also deposits less carbon at this low 
temperature than does a heavier oil. ■ 

Oil engines and 2-cycle gasoline engines cannot be lubri«i 
cated by the splash system, as the air or mixture in the base ' 
would carry a portion of it into the cylinders, with the liabihty 
to preignition in the oil engine and of other troubles in the 
gasoline engine. One of the several forms of forced feed is 
therefore adopted, the mechanical oiler having the preference. 
The mechanical lubricator consists of a rectangular reservoir 
containing a series of small pumps, all operated from a single 
shaft, which is hi tuni driven by some rotating or oscillating 
part of the engine. Pipes lead from each pump to the desired 
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point. The amount of oil pumped per stroke is regulated 
in each pipe, and sights are provided to observe the feed. The 
rate of feed is regulated by experiment until it is about equal 
to the rate of consumption, as none of the oil is recovered. In 
Fig. 55 is shown a mechanical lubricator which is used on 
many 2-cycle gasoline engines. 

Oil fed with Fuel 

This system is employed successfully for lubricating very 
small 2-cycle marine engines. It consists of mixing approx- 
imately one pmt of oil with each five gallons of fuel. The oil 
passes through the carburetor with the gasoline and is de- 
posited on the cylinder walls. The oil vapor in the crankcase 
lubricates the crankpin and wristpin bearings. The main bear- 
ings are usually lubricated by grease cups. In rare instances 
oil is fed from a drip cup into the inlet manifold and carried 
to the cylinders by the fresh explosive charge. 



CHAPTER X 

COOLING THE ENGINE 

On account of the intense heat generated by the combustion 
of the fuel in an internal-combustion engine, some means must 
be provided to keep the temperature within proper bounds. It 
is apparent that the rapid combustion would soon raise the 
metal portions of the engine to a red heat if some means were 
not provided to conduct much of the extra heat away. The 
high temperatures of the parts would burn the lubricating oil, 
and the piston and rings would expand to such a degree that 
they would seize in the cylinder walls, and the engine would 
soon become inoperative. 

The two general systems of engine cooling in common use 
are water cooling and air cooling. 

Water Cooling , 

When water is used for cooling, the cylinder is made with 
a double wall, the space between the two walls being called the 
water jacket. 

The water jacket should cover the entire length of the stroke, 
to avoid unequal expansion in the cylinder bore and burning 
of the lubricating oil. The water space should be wide and, in 
large cylinders, cleaning holes should be provided. The life of 
the cylinder can be materially increased if cleaning is done at 
regular intervals of from four to eight weeks, according to the 
purity of the water used. 

The water which is used for cooUng is circulated through the 
water jackets which surround the cylinder barrel. The water 
may be kept in motion by two methods. The method generally 
employed is to use a positive circulating pump, usually a 
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centrifugal pump, which is driven by the engine to keep the water 
in motion. The second method is to utilize the principle that 
heated water is lighter than cold water, the heated water rising 
to the top of the cylinder and the cooler water taking its place 
at the bottom of the water jacket The latter method is called 
the thermo-syphon system of cooling. The thermo-syphon sys- 
tem is particularly applicable to engines having their cylinders 
en bloc, and in such cases adds to the simplicity of design. 
With separately cast cylinders it is awkward to provide the 
large water connections necessary. 

A typical water-cooling system of a 12-cy Under automobile 
in which a pump is depended upon to promote circulation of 
the cooling water is shown in Fig. 56. The radiator is carried 
at the front end of the car and serves as a combined water 
tank and cooler. It is composed of an upper and a lower 
portion joined together by a series of pipes, which may be 
round and provided with a series of fins to radiate the heat, 
or which may be flat in order to have the water pass through 
in thin streams to cool it more easily. In Fig. 56 the radi- 
ator is of the flat or ribbon-tube type, and the radiator core 
through which the water passes is independent of the outer 
shell, and so is easily removable in case any repairs should 
become necessary. 

The water is drawn from the lower header of the radiator by 
the centrifugal pump and is forced through a manifold to the 
lower portion of the water jackets of the cylinder. After leav- 
ing the cylinder jackets the warm water passes through the 
cored jacket surrounding the intake manifold, and thus assists 
in the vaporization of the gasoline. The water then passes to 
the upper portion of the radiator. Here it is divided in thin 
streams and directed against the comparatively cool metal which 
abstracts the heat from the water. As it becomes cooler it falls 
to the bottom of the radiator and is again circulated around 
the cylinders of the motor as before. A cooling fan, which 
draws currents of air through the interstices of the radiator, 
is used to assist in cooling the water. 
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Cooling Systkm op a Moders Aircraft Enginb 

W&ter jackets around the cylinders can be formed in various 
In nearly all automobile engines and marine engines the 
jackets are cast integral with the 
eylinders. Sometimes the jacket is 
made of sheet metal, brazed or welded 
to the cylinder. This type of jacket 
is used when the cyhndera are made 
of steel, as in the Liberty engine. A 
cylinder for this engine ia shown 
m Fig "J? and m 
Fig. -58 lb shown one 
type of radiator used 
on aircraft entjuu •- 
Coohng wat(i i- 
circulated thiough 
the Liberty engme 
by means of a cen- 
trifugal pump, shown 
in section in Fig. 59. 
The pump runs at 

one and one-half times engme speed. The 

capacity of this pnnip is 100 gallons per minute 

at 1700 revolutions per minute. The coohng 

system from the pump inlet, to and includiii^' 

the water outlet header, will hold 5.5 galKi]-~ 

of water. 

The water pump is provided with a single 

inlet, the outside diameter of which is tx\ii 

inches, and two outlets, each one delivering 

water to one of the headers which supply the *'"'■ ^*^- Kadiator 

right-hand and left-hand cylinders. Water is '°^ "" "i^'^"'" 

forced into each cylinder jacket tangent to its 

outside surface. This construction gives the water a whirling 

motion inside the jacket and insures uniform coohng. 



Fig. 57. Cylinder for LiUertj 
engine, lialf in sectiun, shuw- 
ing jftcket, valve.s.and holding- 
down flange 
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The water-outlet pipe for each cylinder extends inside the 
jacket to a point veiy close to the exhauBt-valve chamber, shown 
in Fig. 57. This guarantees the proper cooling of tlie exhaust 
valve. The cooling water then goes through a passage cored in 
the intake headera. This serves further to vaporize the incoming 
gas as well as to assist in cooling the water. Tliese passages in the 




ty engine 



I intake headers are connected by two water-outlet headers, i 

K final outlet of which has an outside diameter of two inches. 

I motion of the plane in flying circulates air through the radiator 

I (Fig- 58) and cools the hot water from the water jackets. 
I The thermo-syphon system is not common on aircraft engines 

I on account of the increased weight of water required with that 

B system and the close regulation of temperatures demanded for 

H aircraft engines. 
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Cooling of Marine Engines 

Marine engines are almost invariably cooled by the positive 
circulation of water. The arrangement of circulating-water pip- 
ing for a navy-type cngin'e is shown in Fig. 60. A circulating 
pump of the plunger type takes its suction from the sea through 




AiraDgement of circulating-water piping on a 2-cjlinder, 

2-cycle marine engine 

a combined scoop and strainer, and discharges the water to the 
cylinder jackets at their lowest points. After circulating through 
the jackets the water leaves at the cylinder heads and enters the 
water jacket of the exhaust manifold at the forward end. From 
the after end of the manifold, the water is piped to the muffler 
and thence overboard. 

Temperatuee of Circulating Watee 

All water-cooled aircraft engines, many automobile engines, 
and some marine engines are fitted with a thermometer of some 
kind for indicating the temperature of the circulating watw 
leaving the jackets. On aircraft engines the instrument dial is 
carried in the cockpit ; on automobiles it is located in the upper 
tank of the radiator. The thermometer is the pulse of the cooling 
system and is most important, as it will indicate at once any 
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overheating of tLe motor. If proper atteution is paid to the 
tliermometer readings, tbe cause of the overheating may be 
remedied before it becomes dangerous. Tlje proper reading 
should be between 165° F. and 175° F. 

Overheating is generally due to one or mori: uf the follmviiig 
causes: (1) Running with too rich a mixture; (2) insufticieat 
spark advance ; (3) carbonized cylinders ; (4) fan belt slipping 
(automobiles) ; (5) radiator not filled ; (6) circulating system 
clogged with scale, rust, or dirt; (7) iasuiBcient lubrication; 
(8) pistons fitted too tightly. 

Am Cooling 

The simplest -system ot air cooling is that in which the 
cylinders are provided with a aeries of flanges which increase 
the effective radiating surfaces of the cylinder. These cooling 
flanges, or metai fins, absorb the heat of tlie explosions and 
diffuse it in the rush of the air. This increase in the available 
radiating surface of an air-cooled cylinder ia necessary because 
the air does not absorb heat as readily as water, and therefore 
more surface must be provided to dissipate tlie heat and to 
prevent injury to the cylinders. In air-cooled aircraft engines 
the cylinders are placed directly in the path of the propeller 
slip stream, and oft«D a fan is used to increase the rate and 
degree of cooling. 

Fig. (il sliows an air-cooled cylinder, half in section. It will 
be noticed that the fins are longer around the top of the cylin- 
der where the most intense heating, due to the explosion, takes 
place. The principal advantage of air cooling is the reduction 
of weight through the elimination of the various parts of the 
water-cooling system. Rotary radial -cylinder types have proved 
practical with air cooling, liut it is generally conceded that the 
waterH30oled motor is best for long flights. Two-cycle motors 
cannot be sufficiently cooled by air. 

In Fig. 62 is shown an automobile power plant wliieh is 
cooled successfully by an ingenious system of air circulation. 
Each cylinder is provided with fifty-two vertical steel flanges, or 
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ribs, which project from the outside walls and extend almost 
the entire length of the cylinder. Cylindrical aluminum sleeves, 
surrounding the flanges on each cylinder, form a connection 
with a sheet-metal deck whicli horizontally divides a compart- 
ment, inclosed by the hood on top and the diaphragm on the 
bottom, into two compartments that are approximately air-tight. 




— CYI^IHDE/Z 
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^ADn/ssfojv or 

RICH MIXTURS 



Fig. 61. Air-cooled cylinder for an aircraft engine of the rotary type 

The rotation of the flywheel, which incorporates a centrifugal 
fan having a capacity of 2200 cubic feet per minute, sets up a suc- 
tion which causes air to rush into the grilled opening in front of 
the hood, down through the flanges, and out through the flywheel. 

There is no cooling action when the hood is raised. The 
engme should never be run in this condition for more than a 
few minutes at a time. 
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Air-cooled motors are limited to small eizea. They use lesa 
fael tLaii the water-cooled engiuos because tbe higher tempera- ] 
ture of the cylinder does not permit a full charge of gas to be 
admitted on the intake stroke. Air-ccKiled engines cannot, as ft ' 
rule, be operated for extended pefiods under overloads or e 




Fiu. 62. Air-cooling system of a well-known automobile engine 

very high speed without heating to such a point as to cause 
premature ignition. When properly used, air-cooled engines 
give good results and are economical. Nearly all automobiles, 
however, are provided with water-cooled power plants. Motor- 
cycle engines, on the other band, are with few exceptions 
cooled by air. 

The Utilization of the Heat from the Water Jackets 

It is possible to utilize some of the heat which the water 
jackets carry awaj'. but the extra complications and the increased 
cost of installation are hardly repaid by the saving effected, 
large engines the limit, theoretically, will be about 12 per 
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cent of the jacket and exhaust heat, recovered as work. With 
smaller engines the saving is, of course, considerably less. 

An enghie utilizhig the heat from the water jacket and fcle 
exhaust has recently been developed in England by Mr. W. J. 
Still. The Still engine makes use of the recoverable heat wh£ ^h 
passes through the surfaces of the combustion cylinders, as w^H 
as in the exhaust gases, for the evaporation of steam, and tl m'is 
steam is expanded in the combustion cylinder itself on one si^Je 
of the main piston, the combustion stroke acting on the other 
side. It increases the power of the engine and reduces tbe 
consumption of fuel per horse power. • 



CHAPTER XI 

THE REGULATION OF SPEED AND POWER; 

EFFICIENCIES, ETC. 

The methods adopted for regulating the speed or power of 
internal-combustion engines may be classified as follows: 

1. Qualitative regulation (variation of the proportion of fuel 
to air with change of load). 

2. Quaiititative regulation (throttling of tlie quantity of fuel 
and air without changing the proportions). 

3. Hit-and-miss system (omitting the working charge entirely 
so that no working stroke occurs until the speed falls to normal). 

4. Variation of the time of ignition. 

5. Combination of throttling and variation of the ignition 
point. 

Qualitative Regulation 

Variation of the ratio of fuel to air may be accomplished by 
varying the duration of opening of the gas or oil valve during 
the inlet stroke, the air admission remaining constant; by de- 
laying the closing of the exhaust valve so that some exhaust 
returns to the cylinder, thus diluting the working mixture; or 
by throttling the gas supply throughout the suction stroke but 
not changing the air admission. 

In this system of regulation, as the total quantity of the 
working charge remains fairly . constant, the compression, is 
nearly the same at all loads, and hence the efficiency, as far 
as compression is concerned, is not greatly reduced. The dif- 
ficulty with this system is that the inflammability of the mix- 
ture is so widely varied by the proportion of gas to air that with 
a given compression the mixture may fail to ignite at the 

beginning of the working stroke, and a charge of combustible 
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mixture will be expelled through the exhaust, with a waste of 
fuel, the loss of a workmg stroke, and the danger of back-fiies. 
At low loads this system is inferior to the quantitative 
system ; the fuel consumption per horse power increases very 
rapidly as the load decreases, because as the fuel ratio is de- 
creased the mixture rapidly becomes difficult to ignite and slow 
in burning. The qualitative method of regulation is unsatisfac- 
tory at light loads on account of misfires. Liquid-fuel engines, 
including the Diesel type, are regulated qualitatively as more 
or less fuel is forced into the engine. These engines maintaiix 
a high efficiency at all loads, since the amount of fuel is not> 
controlled by the necessity of forming an explosive mixture. 

Quantitative Regulation 

A much more satisfactory system than the preceding one is 
the throttling of the normal charge, the proportion of gasoline to 
air in the entering charge remaming constant. This variation of 
the mass of the working charge may be effected by throttling 
the charge throughout the whole of the suction stroke or by 
varying the instant of closing the inlet valve. The latter method 
of cut-off regulation is the only purely quantitative system, but 
it is not much used on account of the complexity of valve 
gear required. With the older forms of carburetors, throttling 
the charge throughout the whole of the suction stroke was 
never purely of the quantitative type, since the mixture pro- 
portions became upset by the increased suction on the air. In 
such a case the mixture became richer as the load was dimin- 
ished. With the more modern forms of carburetors, already 
described (see Chapter VI), this condition has been overcome 
so that the proportions of fuel to air are maintained constant 
under all conditions of load and speed. 

In quantitative regulation the reduction in the mass of the 
charge at light loads causes a decrease in the compression pres- 
sure, and hence a lowering of the thermal efficiency at such 
times. This system has the advantage of having an ignition 
and a working stroke in every cycle. By keeping the mixture 
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in constant proportions the danger of failure in the ignition is 1 
greatly lessened. The pressure in the cylinder is less by reason 
t>oth of the diminished amount of fuel and of the diminished i 
compression. 

The meclianical details of this system of regulation are simpler ' 
tlnen those necessitated by qualitative regulation, and at light 
loade the frictional resistances in the enguie are diminished with 
tli« deereawed compression. The advantages of this system are 
aueh that the tendency is to make use of it more and more,.J 
either exclusively or in connection with the variation of the 1 
point of ignition. 

Hit-and-miss System iif Rbgulatiom 
This system was for a long time almost universally u 
^th stationary engines and is still being manufactured, espe- 
cially in the smaller engine sizes. Its most important advantage 
18 that of giving economical fuel consumption at light as well , 
M at full loads, since the number of working strokes is propor- 
tioned to the load. The quality and quantity of each working 
charge admitted to the engine ia always the same. It is simple I 
mechanically, not likely to get out of order, and ia inexpensive ■ 
to manufacture. 

The main objection to this system, when close regulatioi 
required, is that the missing of a working stroke results in an 
inoperative complete cycle. On a 4-cycle single-cylinder engine, 
one missed explosion means that the engine must make 8 
strokes, or 4 revolutions, without a power stroke, which shows 
conclusively that close regulation cannot be expected. This 
fluctuation of speed can only be brought within practicable 
limits by using very heavy flywheels. If the load suddenly 
increases just after the charge has been missed, there will be s 
notable reduction in speed, and even with a large weight of , 
flywheel the variation in speed can be detected. For small 
engines used to drive machinery which does not require close 
■^ktion, the hit-and-misa system is to be preferred on account ■ 
<*' its higli efficiency and low fuel consumption. 
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TherS are several methods by which an engine can be made 
to miss the working stroke. The simplest method is to break 
the ignition circuit for the required number of strokes. This is 
most wasteful, for the fuel would be drawn into the cylinder 
and discharged into the exhaust unbumed, and thereby the most 
important advantage of the hit-and-miss system would be lost 

Another method is to keep the fuel valve closed, so that 
air only enters during the suction stroke, thus cooling the 
cylinder walls. In this method the fuel economy is maintained, 
but the next entering mass of charge will exceed the normal 
on account of the lower temperature of the cylinder, due to the 
scavenging action of the fresh air. The resulting explosion 
pressure is accordingly greater than that attained under normal 
working conditions. 

A third method is to keep the exhaust valve open during 
the suction stroke. In this method no vacuum is produced, 
and no charge enters the cylinder. The cylinder walls in tliis 
case are not cooled to the same extent as before. 

The fourth method, the one generally used, is to allow the 
inlet valve to remain closed during the suction stroke, thus 
causing the creation of a partial vacuum within the cylinder 
during this stroke. In many engines two inlet valves are pro- 
vided, one for air only, and one for the gaseous mixture. By 
means of suitable cams the gas valve is kept closed, allowing 
the air valve to open and permitting a small quantity of air 
to enter into the cylinder during the suction stroke. This pro- 
duces a scavenging action, but the cylinder is not cooled as 
much as in the second method above described. 

Regulation by varying the Time of Ignition 

Nearly all modern gasoline engines use electrical methods of 
ignition. The ignition is so arranged as to be capable of ad- 
vancement or retardation by hand, sometimes independently 
and sometimes in connection with the throttle movement. 

When the ignition is retarded, the spark does not occur 
when the return of the piston on its compression stroke has 
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produced the greatest pressure of the mixture in the compres- 
sion space, but takes place after the piston hat* begun to move 
forward on the expansion stroke. It is obvious tliat the ignition 
I of the mixture at this time will not develop the same amount ' 
of available power as if ignition took place at the point of masi- 
mum compression. If the spark is still further delayed, the 
impulse from the explosion is still more reduced. 

One difficulty with this system of regulation is that the 
length of the stroke may not be sufficient for the complete 
combustion of the mixture before the exhaust valve opens; and 
the combustion will continue into the exhaust passages, causing 
objectionable heating of the cylinder, objectionable noise due to 
the pressure in the escaping gases, and possible exhaust ex- 
plosions. It will be seen that a considerable amount of power 
and fuel are wasted in this method of regulation. 

Regulation by Combination op Throttling and 
Varlation of Ignition Point 

This method of regulation depends upon advancing the time 
of ignition to the most efficient point after the engine has once 
been started and varying the amount of mixture supplied to the 
cylinders. The spark and throttle levers are usually moved 
with a certain definite relation to each other. The method 
is used on automobile, aircraft, and motorboat engines, where it 
is desired to vary the speed of the engine as well as its power. 
It is employed on account of its extreme convenience and 
adaptability, in spite of its inherent wastefulness. 

The greatest economy of fuel will result when the engine is' 
driven with as little throttle opening as possible and with the 
greatest spark advance the motor speed will allow. To obtain 
maximum power, as in climbing on the direct di'ive, the spai'k 
lever should never be advanced more than half its range, and, 
the throttle should be opened as wide as possible. For extremely 
high speeds the throttle should be advanced to a point about 
midway of its travel before the spark lever is advanced 
beyond that point. If this does not give the required increase. 
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in speed, the spark lever should be advanced as far as possible 
and the amount of charge increased by moving the throttle 
lever from its central position to the extreme position on the 
sector. 

The amount of spark advance needed depends on engine 
speed, and the greater the piston velocity the more the spark 
should be advanced. It is possible to advance the spark too far, 
and when this occurs the explosion takes place before the piston 
reaches the top of its stroke. The injurious back pressure on 
the piston reduces the capacity of the motor, and a pounding 
noise gives positive indication of premature ignition due to ex- 
cessive spark advance. To correct this, retard the spark until 
this distinct pounding noise disappear. 

Attempts have been made to put the time of ignition under 
automatic control. Automatic regulation of the time of ignition 
is very difficult to carry out properly, owing to accidents of 
operation. On the contrary, hand regulation of the spark serves 
its purpose very well and is consequently coming in^o more 
and more extended use for modern internal-combustion engines. 

Efficiencies 

Effect of compression on efficiency. The thermal efficiency of 
an internal-combustion engine increases with an increase in its 
compression pressure. This can be shown from both theoretical 
and practical considerations. The theoretical aspect has been 
shown in a preceding chapter. From the practical point of view 
the effect of increased compression ratio is to affect thermal 
efficiency in several ways, which will be considered here. 

The losses of heat from the burning fuel in the cylinder 
depend principally upon (1) the total internal area of the ex- 
posed walls; (2) the time available for the heat loss to take 
place ; and (3) the density of the charge of mixture. 

In an engine the total internal area exposed at the end of 
the compression stroke will be relatively smaller as the com- 
pression ratio is increased, and the effect of the smaller area 
exposure is to reduce the heat loss. As engines with high 
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compression usually run at high speeds, the time available for 
the heat loss to take place is lessened. 

The influence of the density of the charge upon heat loss 
may be summed up by saying that as the compression ratio is 
increased the density of the charge goes up and the temperature 
of the compression is raised. For an increase of the ratio of 
compression from 4 to 6 the rise in temperature will amount 
to about 200° F. 

The net effect, then, of the above-mentioned three factors is 
to reduce the heat loss from the charge to the cylinder walla 
as tlie compression pressure increases. 

With high compression there is a smaller volume of exhaust 
gases left in the cylinder to dilute the incoming fresh charge. 
This decrease m exhaust-gas dilution increases the efficiency, as 
a relatively larger volume of the chaise is available for the 
explosion. Experiments show also that the explosion period ia 
shorter and the mean effective pressure greater when high 
compression is used. 

Measurements of the fuel consumption and of the indicated 
horse power at various compressions show that, beginning with 
a compression ratio of 4.0 and gradually increasing this ratio 
up to 8, the increase in thermal efficiency is nearly constant, 
increasing from 30 per cent with the lower compression ratio 
to about 40 per cent with the liigher ratio. 

The upper limit of compression is fixed by the beat losses to 
the walls, the temperature of the cylinder walls, the strength 
of the working parts, and the ignition temperature of the 
explosive mixture used. The ignition temperature varies with 
the composition of the fuel and the strength of the mixture, 
Generally the lower the heat value of the charge the higher ia 
its temperature of ignition. 

In modern Otto-cycle engines the compression ratio usually 
lies between 3.5 and 5 for ordinary touring engmes, and between 
4,5 and about 6.5 for aircraft and other very high-speed engines. 
The compression ratio in Diesel engines is several times greater 
than in Otto engines and ranges from 12 to 14. 
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The Effect of Speed upon Efficiency 

It is generally well known that as the speed of an internal- 
combustion engine is increased up to a certain limit, the thermal 
efficiency increases. This is due to the fact, already shown, that 
when the engine is running at high speed the time of charg- 
ing, compressing, and exploding the mixture is relatively much 
shorter, and consequently the heat exchange between the gases 
and the cylinder walls is less than at a lower speed. 

Practical considerations connected with the design of valves 
and gas passages, weight of moving parts, etc. fix the upper 
limit of speed, however, so that as a general rule the best 
thermal efficiency is reached at some poipt before the maximum 
speed of the engine is attained. 

Volumetric Efficiency 

The quantity of charge drawn into the cylinder of an internal- 
combustion engine is always less than the theoretical quantity 
of charge which would fill the working volume of the cylinder 
at atmospheric pressure and temperature, and the ratio of 
the actual to the theoretical quantity is called the volumetric 
efficiency. 

To obtain the best results from any type of internal-combustion 
engine, every effort must be made to obtain the highest possible 
volumetric efficiency. The actual volumetric efficiency attainable 
depends upon (1) the temperature of the working mixture as 
it enters the cylinder, (2) the resistance to its entry due to 
restrictions in the valves and piping, and (3) the residual 
pressure of the exhaust products in the clearance space. 

The weight of fresh charge drawn into the cylinder depends 
upon the rate of flow, the amount of obstruction encountered, 
and the temperature and shape of the induction system. In 
practice the inlet velocity of the charge varies from 120 to 250 
feet per second, according as the engine is a normal or high- 
speed type. It is desirable to keep the inlet velocity as low 
as 130 feet per second, if possible, in order to insure high 
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/ volumetric efficiency. This is usually accomplished in high-speed 
' engines by increasing the diameter of the valves and passages. 
One of the defects of the ordinary 2-port or 3-port type of 
2-cycle engine is the low volumetric efficiency obtained with 
crankcase compression. This low volumetric efficiency is detri- 
mental to high powers and economical operation. The improve- 
ment of this type of engine lies in the attainment of higher 
volumetric efficiency. 

Mechanical Efficiency 

The power actually generated in the cylinders of an engine 
is greater than the power delivered to do useful work. The 
ratio of these two powers is called the mechanical efficiency and 
is equal to the useful horse power (called brake horse power) 
delivered, divided by the indicated horse power of the engine. 
The difference between the brake and indicated horse power is 
power absorbed in friction, in opening valves, and in operating 
oil and water pumps, etc. 

It is obvious that the more power required to operate the 
auxiliaries of an engine, the less will be the meclianical efficiency. 
In a Diesel engine the power required for the air compressor, 
which furnishes the high-pressure air for the fuel injection, must 
be charged to the engine. This decreases the useful work for 
a given indicated horse power and cuts down the efficiency in 
proportion. The effect of increased speed is to cause an increase 
in these losses. 

In gasoline engines of good design, the mechanical efficiency 
may be as high as 90 per cent at low speeds, falling off to 
about 80 per cent at high speeds. In 2-cycle engines of the 
2-port or 3-port type the mechanical efficiency falls from about 
83 per cent down to as low as 70 per cent and less at maxi- 
mum speed. The mechanical efficiency of the Diesel engine is 
less than that of the ordinary Otto-cycle engine. 



CHAPTER XII 



THE MEASUREMENT OF POWER, rNDICATOER, ANO 
INDICATOR DIAGRAMS 

Power is defined as the rate of doing work, which in tux"D- 
is the product of a. force multiplied by the distance throug"!* 
which the force acts. The unit of power employed by engineers 
is the horse power which is equal to work done at the rate of 
33,000 foot pounds per minute. 

Instruments for measuring power are in general of two kinds: 
(1) Those absorbing the power by friction and dissipating it as 
heat; (2) those transmitting, or passing on, the power they 
measure, and wasting only a small part in friction. These 
various devices for measuring power are called dynamometers. 

One of the simplest forms of absorption dynamometers is 
known as the Prony brake, and consists of a lever and blocks 
supported on a revolving drum, or pulley, which is attached to 
the source of power. The tendency of the arm of the lever to 
revolve is prevented by the resistance of a platform scale, or 
other form of weighing device. The brake horse power is found 

by the formula ^iin "' 'where L is the length of the arm in 

feet, measured from the center of the pulley to the point of the 
scale suspension, n is the number of revolntiona per minute, and 
W is the net weight of the power stress in pounds, or the gross 
weight observed, minus the weight of the arm. The Prony bi-ake 
may be used to measure powers up to about 100 horse-power at a 
speed not exceeding approximately 1000 revolutions per minute. 
One of the most convenient methods for measuring the power 
of high-speed engines by means of transmitting the power is to 
connect an electric generator to the main shaft of the engine. 
If the eiSciency of the generator is known at the pai 
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Bpeed and output at whicli it is to be operated, a very accurate 
method of measuring the power of the engine becomes available. 
As the amoiint of electrical power delivered will varj' with the 
speed at which the generator armature revolves, and this in 
turn ia dependent upon the power of the engine under test, it 
will be evident that the electrical power can be read directly 
from the recording inatmments. For direct- current generators, 
brake horse power is equal to the product of the volts multiplied 
by the amperes and divided by the product of 746 times the 
efficiency of the generator (746 watts is equal to 33,000 foot 
pounds per minute). An electric generator may be used for 
measuring powers up to 30,000 horse power and at speeds from 
750 to 4000 revolutions per minute. 

Low-Speed Indicators 

For tlie purpose of studying the internal changes that occur 

in the cylinders of internal-combustion engines and for finding 

the mean effective pressure on the pistons it is necessary to 

have a reliable and tmatworthy form of indicator. 

The function of all indicators is to draw, to a suitable scale, 
a pressure- volume diagram wiiich is exactly representative of 

_tbe actual changes occiining within the engine, over a working 
cycle of operations. Aircraft, automobile, ami other engines 
operating at speeds exceeding from 500 to 600 revolutions per 
minute require special forms of indicators. The ordinary form 
of steam-engine indicator, designed to work below speeds of 
400 revolutions per minute, is totally unauited to moderate or 
high-speed internal-combustion engines. 

Special forms of steam-engine indicators have, however, been 
adapted by several manufacturers to the requirements of internal- 
combustion engines running at these lower speeds. One of these 
is shown in Fig. 63. This indicator is supplied with three inter- 

. changeable pistons having areas of one-twentieth, one-eighth, 
and one-half square inch, and is fitted with a special pencil arm. 
The greatest pressure upon the piston should, properly, be 
between 100 and 125 pound.s; and therefore the piston selected 
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should have an area equivalent to Buch fraction of the maximam 
working pressure as will give this result, 

The drum oi-diiiarily supplied is one and one-half inches in 
diameter, this being the preferable size for high speeds, and 
answering equally well for use at lower operating speeds. 





The principal en'or of mechanical indicators, when used for 

high-speed work, ia that due to the inertia of the piston and 

pencil mechanism. In addition to this there are errors due to 

backlash, friction effects, and the stretching of the cord which 

the drum its motion. 
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High-Speed Indicators 
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One of the beat high-speed indicators is the nianograph, or 
diaphragm type of indicator, in which the phases occurring in the 
cylinder deflect a diapliragm which in turn moves a small mirror 
about an axis in a vertical plane, this movement generating the 
volume lines, while a somewhat complicated reducing motion 
deflects the mirror about an axis in the horizontal plane, gener- 
ating the pressure lines. The combination of the two movements 
generates the complete diagram. A beam of light reflected from 
the mirror traces the diagram on a ground-glass or a photographic 
plate. On account of the lightness and efficient balancing of the 
mirror, it faithfully responds i 

to every variation of pressure 
in the engine cylinder even 
at the highest engine speeds. 
An instrument of this kind 
sliowe practically no inertia 
effects, and there is no cord 
used, whereby errors may be 
caused. The apparatus is par- 
ticularly valuable for finding 
the mean effective pressure in 

the cylinder and in studying the relative merits of various ignition 
systems, the volumetric eflieieney, the action of the carburetor, 
and the best size and shape for inlet and exhaust valves, etc. 
The mant^aph will work in any position and is just as suitable 
for steam engines as the ordinary indicator. It can be used on 
any kind of internal-combustion engine having fixed cylinders. 

The optical arrangements of one of these high-speed indicators 
are shown dia^ammatieally in Fig. 64. The beam of light from 
the source R enters the light-tight box through a tube and is 
reflected by the prism -V onto the pivoted mirror M, previously 
described ; from this miiTor it is reflected to the ground-glass 
screen S, wiiich can be replaced by a photographic plate when re- 
quired. D and N are suitably connected to the engine under test. 
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;. 64. The nianograph 
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Formula for Indicated Horse Power 

After obtaining the mean effective pressure in each cyhndef 
the exact formula for the indicated horse power of a single- 
acting 4-cycle internal-combustion engine having AT cylinders, 
each of d inches bore and I inches stroke, and running at n 
revolutions per minute, is found as follows: 

Denoting the mean effective pressure in pounds per square 
inch by p, the mean useful indicated force on each piston per 

cycle is -rd^ x^ p pounds. This acts through I inches, and hence 

^ IT I 

the indicated work per cylinder per cycle is 7 ^^ >< J^ >< th ^^^ 

n 
pounds. As there are n revolutions per minute, there are - 

z 

complete cycles per minute (since there is only one working 

stroke in two revolutions), and hence the useful indicated work 

done per cylinder per minute is^^xj^x — X- foot pounds. 
As this is true for each of the iV cylinders, the total indicated 
work for all cylinders is expressed hjjd^xpXj^x-xN foot 
pounds. It is therefore evident that the indicated horse power 
of such an engine is ^^^ x'^d^ xp x — x^x N. 

In the case of a double-acting 4-cycle engine, and also in that 
of a single-acting 2-cycle engine, there is one working stroke in 
each revolution, and accordingly the indicated horse power for 

these is obtained by writing n instead of - in the last-mentioned 
equation. 

Indicator Diagrams 

The diagram is a record of the pressure in the engine cylin- 
der during the operation of the engine through one cycle. In 
Fig. 65 is shown an ideal card for an Otto 4-cycle engine. The 
scale of approximate pressures^ in pounds per square inch, at 
one side, indicates the relative pressure at various points on 
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tbe card. The combustion line, which is vertical, indicates that 
combustion takes place at constant volume as required by the 
theoretical conception of the Otto cycle. 

In the diagrams following Fig. 65 the suction and exhaust 
curves are omitted for the sake of clearness. 

Effect of the Vaeiatios nt the Time of Ignition 

If the ignition is retarded by delaying the spark, the com- 
bustion line, which is shown as a vertical line in the ideal card 
(Fig. 65), becomes inclined 
to the right, as shown in 
Fig. 66. The more the 
spark is delayed the more 
will the Ihie be inclined 
to the right. It will also 
be noticed that the total 
area of the card is reduced. 
This fact is taken advan- 
tage of in regulating the 
speed and power of the 
engine by varying the time of ignition, as previously described. 

When the ignition is too early, the combustion line will be 
inclined to the left, as shown 
in Fig. 67. The full pres- 
sure here is shown to have 
reached its maximum be- 
fore the completion of the 
compression stroke, thus 
causing a loop at the top 
of the card. The area of 
this loop must be sub- 
tracted from the area of 
the card, as it represents 
n^ative work. This condition could not exist for any consider- 
able length of time in a single-cylinder, single-acting engine, on 




Fig. 65. The ideal indicator card 




, Effect of retarded ignition 
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Pia. 67. Effect of too early ignitio 



account of thesmall amount 
of power that the engine 
would deliver. Itmayoccur 
continuously, however, in 
one cylinder of amulticylin- 
der engine (for instance, on 
account of adefect in timing 
affeetingone cylinder only) 
and the engine continue to 
run by the power delivered 
by the other cylinders. 



L 



i OF Compression 

In Fig. 68 ia shown the 
effect of loss of eompresHion 
on the area and shape of 
the indicator card. The full 
card, indicated by broken 
lines, shows a normal card 
with full compression. The 
smaller card shows the loss 
of work when the compres- 
sion is lowered, other condi- 
tions remaining unchanged. 

Effect of a Weak Mixture 

A weak mixture gives 
the full-line part of the 



Fig. 68. EfEect of loss of compression 




Fia. 09, Effect of a weak mixture 



in comparison with the 
broken-line part for a per- 
fect mixture in the sarae 
figure. The inclination nf 
the combustion line and 
the lower final pressure 
for the diluted mixture 
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are due to tbe lower rate 
of flame propagation aiid 
the smaller amount of heat 
enei^y liberated by the 
combustion of tbe impover- 
ished charge. 

Epfectofthe HighEx- 

HAU8T BacK-PrESSDRE 

The effect of small ex- 
haust valves, restricted 
passages, or improper tim- 
ing of the exhaust valve is 
to create in the cylinder a 
high back-pressure, giving 
a card like that shown in 
Fig. 70. The shaded area 
represents negative work. 

Effect of Faulty 
Admission 

In Fig. 71 is shown the 
effects of small inlet valves, 
restricted inlet passages, 
etc. The vacuum created 
by the piston on the suction 
stroke causes a large loop 
below the atmosphericline. 
If the flow of the chaise 
were unrestricted, this loop 
would be very small, as 
shown in the ideal card. 
Fig. 65. This condition 
reduces the volumetric 
efficiency of the engineand 
decreases the useful work. 




Km. 72. The cylinder diagram (upper) and 
crankcase diagram (lower) lor a 2-cye]n engine 
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Two-Cycle Engine Diagram 

An example of the ordinary diagram and of the crankcase 
diagram is shown in Fig. 72. The compression of the charge in 
the crankcase is shown by the rise in the pressure up to point 
/ of the lower diagram, where the inlet port opens. From this 
point the pressure in the crankcase falls below the atmospheric 
line, indicating that another charge is being drawn in. Point / is 
also shown on the cylinder diagram. It will be noticed that the 
pressure falls to the atmospheric line here also before the com- 
pression stroke begins. This is due to the fact that the exhaust 
valve is open, permitting the equalization of pressures. 



Fuel injection ends 
Fuel injection begins 



The Diesel Engine Card 

In Fig. 73 is sliown a normal diagram of a Diesel 4-cycle 
engine. This diagram is distinctly different from those preceding, 

as the combustion line here 
is approximately horizon- 
tal, indicating combustion 
of the fuel at approxi- 
mately constant pressure 
during the short period of 
fuel injection. The suction 
and exhaust strokes are 
shown at the bottom of the 
card and are similar to the 
corresponding strokes in 
the Otto-cycle engines. 

The cylinder end of the 
diagram from a Diesel 
2-cycle engine is similar to that shown for the 4-cycle, except 
that the exhaust and scavenging strokes are not indicated in this 
figure. The scavenging stroke leaves the cylinder filled with 
pure air ready for compression and thus takes the place of the 
suction stroke in the 4-cycle Diesel or Otto engine. 




Fig. 73. Diagram for a 4-cycle 
Diesel engine 
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THE PRINCIPAL ENGLNE PARTS AND THEIR 
FUNCTIONS 

Cylisdehs 

One of the very important parts of the intemal-combuBticwiJ 
engine and one that has an important bearing upon it** effiuiency I 
ia the cylinder unit. The present 
tendency among automobile manu- 
facturers is to make all cylinders a 
unit, or block casting, of cast iron, 
the cylinders and jackets being cast 
usually in one piece. For aircraft 
engines, however, the cylinders are 
usually machined from steel forginga 
with steel water jackets welded on. 
A separate cylinder liner or harrel is 
an advantage, because the separate 
liner can expand axially, independent 
of the ja<!ket, which is very impor- 
tant on account of the great differ- 
ence in temperature between these 
two parts. To allow for this free ex- 
pansion the liner is rigidly fastened 
only at its inner end, while the other 
end is allowed to move axially. In 
Fig. 74 is shown one of these aircraft 
cylinders from a Liberty engine with water jacket in place 
Fig. 57, page 126, shows the same cylinder, half m section, ' 
the water jacket welded to it. 

The advantage of casting the cylinders in blocks ia that I 
motor may be much shorter and a simpler system of waten 
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:i. 74. Cylinder of an. 
aircraft engine 
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piping may be employed tliOD would be tbe case if individai 
castings were used. Whea tbe cylinders are cast t^igether, 
shown in Fig, 75, a more compact, rigid, and stronger power 
plant is obtained than when east separately. There is this dis- 
advantage, however, that if one cylinder becomes damaged it 
will be necessary to repla<;e the entire unit, including the remain- 
ing tliree or more good cylinders. The cooling effect in multiple 



I 
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Fig. 75. Showing block casting of a 6-cjlinder automobile engine 

cylinder castings is not always uniform, and the stresses whid 
obtain because of the unequal expansion may distort the cylindBi 
to some extent. Fig. 75 illustrates a modem 6-cylinder t 
mobile engine having the six cylinders and upper half of tin 
erankcase cast in one block. The cylinder head is cast separately^ 
and is easily removed for the purpose of regrinding the valveSfl 
and removing the carbon. 

It is usually impracticable to have more than six cylinders in.l 
the vertical type of motor, on account of the great length of thel 
power plant and the much stronger and heavier crankshi 
required. When the number of cylmders is increased above s 
the solution for the best arrangement is found in two sets ( 
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cylindere inclined at an angle, thus producing a motor of 
same length but increased power, called the V-type motor. The 
angle between cylinders varies from 90° to 45°. The advantages 
of multiple cylinders are high speed, decreased vibration, flexi- 
bility, overlapping power strokes, and lighter reciprocating parts. 

Pistons 

Although one of the simplest parts of an engine, the piston 
is one of the most important, inasmuch as it is the member that 
receives the full force of the explosion 
and transmits the power obtained from 
the heat energy of the fuel to mechani- 
cal motion by means of a connecting 
rod to which it is attached, as shown 
in Fig. 76. It also a^ts as a crosshead 
through which the side thrust, due to 
the angulai'ity of the connecting rod, 
is transmitted to the cylinder wall. The 
side thi'ust of the piston against the 
cylinder wall causes wear o^ the piston 
and cylinder, as well as an increa.se in 
the frietional loss. The most obvious 
way of reducing the thrust would be 
to decrease the angularity of the fon- 
necting rod by making it longer. In 
practice, however, the allowable length 
of the rod is limited, since the height 
and weight of the motor increase rapidly 
with the length of the connecting rod. 
Another solution is to offset the cylin- 
der axis from the vertical plane through 
the crankshaft axis toward the side on 
which the crank-arm moves during the 

power stroke. The connecting-rod angle will then be relativelj 
small when the pressure on the piston is high, and proportion* 
ately greater when the pressure on the piston is low. 
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Fio. 711. Piston with cob^^H 
necting rod attached ^^H 

1 will then be relativelj^H 
is high, and proportion^M 

piston is low. ^^H 
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Fig. 77. PiaUju fur 
a 3-cjcle engiim 



The ptBtou is usually made of caet iron, steel, or aluminum 

alloy, machined to fit the cyUnder diameter with clearance 
enough to compensate for the expansion due 
to the heat and to permit lubrication between 
it and the cyUnder walls. The clearance varies 
with the material used and with the designed 
speed of the engine, increasing for the bigh- 
.speed engines ui which greater friction ia gen- 
ci-ated. Since aluminum has a coefficient of 
iixpansion almost twice that of east non, a 
j^reater clearance must be allowed between 
the piston and cylinder wall to prevent seizing 
of the pistons when the engine runs continu- 
ously under heavy load. The pistons of nearly 

all later types of aircraft engines are made of aluminum, which, 

in addition to its light weight, has 

a high thermal conductivity. The 

pistons of marine and other engines 

are usually made of cast iron. 

Most jjistons are made with a 

alight taper, being lai-ger on the 

crank end than on the head end. 

The reason for this is apparent from 

the fact that the head end, being Hul^ 

jected to the greatest heat and con- 
taining the greatest amount of metal, 

expands much more rapidly than the 

crank end. 

In Fig. 77 is shown a side view 

of a east-iron piston for a 2-cycle 

marine engine. Note the deflector 

plate used to prevent the escape of 

the fresh mixture into the exbauat, 

In Fig. 78 is shown a section of a 

conventional Diesel-engine piston taken from ah engine develop- 
ing 80 horse power pei- cylinder. Fig. 79 shows a conventitmal 




Fig, 78. A piston for ». | 
Diesel engine 
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Otto-cyele-engine piston in which the weight has been i-eihicedJ 
to the extreme limit. The ribs used to stiffen the piston and to 1 




I'la. 70. Light-w^igiit 
piston for Otto ptigioe 



Fic.SO. The "zephyr' 
piston 



dissipate excessive Iieat are sliown, as are also two views of the I 
ivristpin bosses. In Fig. 80 is shown a "zephyr" steel piston. 
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Fig. 81. Types of aluminum pistons used on the Lihertj aircraft engine 
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One of its advantages is that the load on the piston head is more 
uniformly distributed than in the usual design, and this fact alone 
permits of lightening these parts. The wristpin is also consider- 
ably lighter, being not only shorter but also smaller in diameter. 
Fig. 81 shows the type of aluminum piston used on the Liberty 
and Hall-Scott aircraft engines. The piston shown in section 
has its crown slightly raised to permit of higher compression 
than the other. Note also the oil grooves cut in the piston to 
assist in lubricating the cylinder walls. 

Piston Rings 

In order that pistons may move freely up and down in the 
cylinder they must have a diameter less than the diameter of 
the cylinder bore. The amount of this freedom, or clearance, 
varies with the construction and type of the engine. It is 
obvious that if the pistons were not fitted with packing rings, 
the clearance would enable a portion of the gas to escape into 
the crankcase, thus destroying the efficiency of the engine. 
These packing rings, or piston rings as they are called, are 
usually made from cast iron and are split to permit springing 
them into suitable grooves machined on the exterior of the 
piston. Three or four of these rings are usually fitted on each 
■' piston of the Otto-cycle engine. On the Diesel-engine pistons the 
number is six or seven. This number is necessary on account of 
the higher compression used in the latter type of engine. Enough 
rings must be provided in each piston to achieve the requisite 
degree of gas-tightness under all running conditions; and con- 
tingencies, such as rings gumming up with carbon or breaking, 
must be provided for. An excessive number of piston rings 
increases needlessly the total engine friction, and so reduces 
the mechanical efficiency of the motor. Piston rings are made 
in two forms, as shown in Fig. 82. The ring shown at A is 
called the concentric ring, because the inner circle is concentric 
with the outer one and the ring is of uniform cross section at 
all points. The ring shown at B is called the eccentric ring ; it 
is thicker at one part than the other. Theoretically the latter 
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forms of [lis 



type will make a tighter joint and its expansioD due to heat is I 
more uniform, but these iwlvautages are not fully realized i 
practice. The eccentric ring must be eut at the point of least \ 
cross section. Experience has shown tliat concentric rings give | 
better service, and that narrow rings, m a sufficient number, 
make a tighter packing j 
with less friction than 
a smaller number of 
wider rings ; also, two 
narrow rings in o 
groove give better i 
suits than one wide ring. 
In Fig. 83 are shown 
the two forms of piston- 
ring joints, or cuts, 
in common use. The 
joint marked A is known as the lap joint, because the ends ' 
of the ring are cut ui such a manner that they overlap. This 
is the better form of joint. At £ is shown the diagonal cut. 
This joint permits the leakage of more gas than the lap joint, 
but is nevertheless widely used on small engines. 

The rings must be of such a diameter 
and section as to give the desired pres- 
sure against the cylinder walls. The 
joints must not jam when expansion at 
full working temperature takes place, 
and yet they should reduce to a minimum 
the possibility of gas leakt^e. Uniform 
pressure around the circumference is au 
important item wliich can be achieved in 

practice only by careful foundry work on the original castings, so 
that internal stresses in the material may be minimized. After 
machinuig, the rings should be hammered so as to give this even 
pressure on the entire circumference of the cylinder walls. 

Compression is one of the most important essentials to effi- 
ciency in internal-combustion engines, A leakage of compressed 



Fio. 83. Two ( 
forms of joints ill piston 
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gas during the compression stroke in a Diesel engine means 
that there may not be air enough within the combustion space 
to support combustion of the fuel. In the Otto-cycle engine 
there will be less than the normal quantity of mixture to bum. 
The power which the engine is capable of developing therefore 
falls off, the efficiency is reduced, and the fuel consumption per 
unit of power is increased. With leaky rings, loss of gas will of 
course occur during both the compression and expansion strokes, 
but most of the loss will take place during the expansion stroke. 

Piston-ring leakage also has a very bad effect on the mech- 
anism of the engine. The hot gas escaping past the piston rings 
destroys the lubricating oil film on the working surface of the 
cylinder and causes the piston to become unduly hot through 
the increased friction arising from this lack of lubrication. The 
hot gas flowing past the piston also heats it directly, and, further- 
more, causes unsatisfactory working conditions of the wristpin 
bearing. The causes given may readily result in distortion and 
seizure of the piston, with the possibility of all the attendant 
consequences of a scored or cracked cylinder, damaged con- 
necting rod, etc. 

The quality of the metal of which the piston rings are made 
is, therefore, a matter of prime importance, no less than in the 
case of the cylinders and pistons. Steel for piston rings has 
been repeatedly tried, but without success. Cast iron is cheap 
and has peculiar properties of taking on, in use, an excellent 
surface for resisting wear under all conditions of rubbing con- 
tact, while giving the requisite degree of spring. There are 
few metals, however, which vary so much in quality as cast 
iron. The iron for piston rings should have a reasonably good 
tensile and high shock-resisting strength and have good wearing 
properties. The casting must be without flaws. 

Wristpixs 

The wristpin, also called the piston pin, is a cylindrical 
metal part which is generally secured in bosses cast integral 
with the piston. The central portion of the pin has a bearing 
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in the email end of the connecting rod which is thus joined twi 
the piston. The wristpina ai-e geuerally luiide hollow. In 
small engines the wristpin and its bearing do not cause very 
much trouble. In large intemal-conibustion engines, however, 
the pin and its bearing are a source of more or less constant 
annoyance. 

The pin must lie prevented from moving lengthwise in the 
piston bosses. It must be securely locked in place, for if one of 
its ends should come in contact with the cylinder, it would soon 
cut the cylinder wall. The pin is usually fix«d in the piston 
bosses so that the connecting rod alone will oscillate ab<}Ut tl 
pin. In some designs tlie pin is allowed to rotate both in th( 
bosses and in the counectiug-rod bearing. The wristpin 
made of steel. 



The CosNECTixG Rod 
The connectuig rod is the connecting link between the piston j 
and tlie crankshaft. It consists of the rod proper, the small end I 
which forms the bearing for the wristpin, and the large, or crank, 
end which forms the bearing for the crankpin. Connecting rods 1 
are almost invariably maile of steel. In high-speed enginef^ | 
where the recipro- 
cating parts must 
be of the least pos- 
sible weight, the 
rod is made either 
tubular or of I-beam 
or H-seetion. 
r In Fig. 84 is shown the connecting rod of a small 2-eycle j 

L marine engine. The rod is a drop foiling of I-section. The I 
■ crankpin end is fitted with babbitt-lined, removable bi'asses made j 
H in halves. Fig. 85 shows, partly in section, a Diesel-engine eon- 
H necting rod from an engine delivering 30 horse power per cylin- I 
H der. Tlie weight of this rod k 165 pounils. The connecting I'od j 
H shown in Fig. SG is from an aircraft engine delivering about J 
H the same power \»^r nylinder; it weighs about 10 pounds. 



I 




Fni. Hi. Connecting rod for a 2-cycle engine 
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In V-type motors tlie connectmg rods of two oppositely located 
cylinders are secured to the Bnme crankpin. There are three pos- 
sible ways of doing thia : (1) Tlie two couiiecting-rod ends may 




Fig. 85. Connecting rod for Diesel engine (weight, 1(15 pounds) 

be located on the crankpin, side by side. This side-by-side ar- 
rangement, which necessitates a slight offsetting of the cylinders, 
is used on the Curtiss aircraft engines and on many automobile 
engines. (2) One 
rod may l>e forked 
anil have its bear- 
ing on the outside 
of the crankpin 
bearingoftheother 
rod, which is fitted 
to the crankpin. 




^6. Connecting rod for aircnift engine 
(weight, 10 poiinrts) 



This construction is used on the Liberty and other aircraft e 
gines. (3) One (Connecting rod, known as the master rod, may 
have a bearing on the crankpin and be provided with a lug to 
which the other shorter rod is pivoted. This last arrangement 
is diEBcult to adjust for wear and hence is not widely used. 

The Cbaskshaft 

The crankshaft is one ofthe most vital as well as one of the 
most expensive parts of an engine. It is subjected to severe 
strains, and hence must be made of a suitable grade of steel 
correctly dimensioned and properly heat-treated. It is usually 
made hollow to reduce weight and insure homogeneity of mate- 
rial. The crankshaft is made up of the crankpins, crank-arms, 
cronk-jounialB, and driving ends. Crankshafts are usually made 
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up from integral foldings, although built-ui) ci-aiikshaf ts are occa- 
sionally used on large eugiues to facilitate repaiin or renewals. 

Nearly all crankshafts, especially those eniployed in liigh- 
engines, ai'e carefully balanced by applying counterweights to 



iiii ^^ 

occa-^^H 
wals. ^^H 
*peed ^^1 
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Fig. 87. Balanced crankshaft for a 4-cylinder, 2-cycle 



le pngiiK 



the crank -arm a. If tbis were not done, tlie unbalanced centrifu- 
gal force would cause excessive vibration and severe stresses 
throughout the engine structure. The question of proper balance 
is of the most vitiil importance in aircraft engines. 




I to mobile engiot 



Several representative types of crankshafts are shown below. , 
Fig. 87 shows a crankshaft for a 4-cylinder, 2-cycIe marine 
engine. This shaft has five bearings, or points of support. The 
balancing weights are forged integral with the crank-arms, as 
In Fig. 88 the crankshaft, piston, and connecting-rod 
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assembly for a 4-eylmder automobile engine 
shown. This shaft has but three bearings autl 
is unbalanoetl. In Fig. 89 is shown a crank- 
shaft for a 6-cylinder or 12-cylinder engine. 
This shaft is the type use J on high-speed 
tsnguies. It has seven bearings and is naturally 
and exactly balanced by the two sets of three 
cranks, each set bemg symmetrically arranged 
with cranks 120 degrees apart. This property 
of natural balance is a feature of crankshafts 
for 6-eyluider and 12-eylinder engines. 

The Camshaft 

The shafts for operating the irregularly 
shaped lugs, called cams, which operate the 
valve mechanism.s, are known as camshafts. 
A cam is a lug integral with the camshaft and 
machined to a form resembling a circle, with 
an approximately triangular projection at one 
point. It is this projection which acts on the 
valve mechanism as the shaft rotates. The 
camshaft i-otates at one half the engine spaed. 

The camshaft receives its motion from the 
crankshaft, from which all the accessories must 
be driven. These accessories include the ignit- 
ing apparatus, water pump, oil pump, air pump, 
etc. There are several methods of driving the 
camshaft, the most common being by means 

Uof gearing or chain drive. These systems are 
employed where the camshafts run at one side 
^___^__ of the crankshaft and pai-allel to it. Overhead 
Fig. 89. Crank- camshafts are very generally used on aircraft 
shaft for ft U-cylin- engines having their valves in the head. When 
der or la-cylinder ^i,^ pamsliaft is overhead, the drive for the 
engine shaft is by means of two pairs of bevel gears 

and B vertical intermediate shaft driven from the crankshaft. 
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Tlie accompanyiug figures show caiiw operating on overhei 
valves. In Fig, 90 the cams act (.lirect on rucker arms attached tl 
the overhead camshaft, and 
in Fig. 91 they act through 
the medium of tappet rods ( O (^ i 

operated by a camshaft at m x y 

one side of the crankshaft. 
As a general rule both inlet Tappet 
and exhaust valves are actu- 
ated by the same camshaft, 
although there are excep- 
tions made, some engines 
having separate camshafts 
for inlet and exhaust valves. 

In Fig. 92 is shown the 
one-piece camshaft and over- 
head camshaft assembly of a 
Liberty 12-cylinder engine. 
There is one of these cam- 
■ shafts for ea*;h bank of six Fig. 81. Overhead yalvea operated 
cylinders. tapppt rods from rainBhaft below 
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Valves 
The valves of modern iDtemal-combustion engines are almost 
exclusively of the poppet type and are made of tungsten steel, 
which has the necessary high resistance to heat, is extremely 
hard, and is said to be nonpitting. A poppet valve is illustrated 
in Fig. 91 and consists of a disk of metal, with a stem on one 
side and coaxial with the disk. The valve is held i^ainst its 




Fig. 92. Camshaft assembly of Liberty engine 



seat by a spring. To open the valve, a force has to be applied 
in a direction indicated by the arrow contrary to the direction 
of spring pressure and strong enough to overcome the spring. 
Formerly the inlet valves were generally actuated by the suction 
prevailing in the cylinder during tlie inlet stroke, such valves 
being called automatic or suction valves. Automatic valves are 
now rarely employed in modem engines, owing to their rapid 
wear and to the low volumetric efficiency resulting from their 
use. Exhaust valves must of necessity be mechanically operated, 
and of late years mechanically operated inlet valves have been 
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used almost without exception. lu addition to the poppet vab 
sleeve, piston, and rotary valves may be used. 

A sleeve-valve motor, introduced in 1908 by Charles Y. 
Knight, an American engineer, has proved most practical and 
satisfactory. One feature of the sleeve-valve is the elimination 
of the noises which are associated with the use of poppet valves, 
Another advantage claimed for the sleeve-valve motor, which 
perhaps is of more importance than the elimination of noises, is 
the increased flexibility and added power developed. This is 
due to the gain in volumetric efficiency resulting from the large 
gas passives which permit the fresh mixture to enter and the 
burned gases to leave without being impeded or restricted. 

The principle of operation of the Knight engine does not differ 
materially from other internal-combustion engines of the 4-cycle 
type. In the top of each cylinder are two lateral slots which 
communicate respectively with the inlet and exhaust pipes. 
Within the cylinder bore, and interposed between it and the 
piston, are two thin cast-iron sleeves arranged so that they can 
be moved up and down by a suitable crankshaft and connecting- 
rod mechanism which is driven at one-half engine speed through 
a silent chain gearing. The sleeves are moved in such a way 
that the slota in the cylinder are opened and closed by the recip- 
rocating movement of the sleeves. The openings in the sleeves 
are so wide that the gases enter and leave the combustion 
chamber with iimch more freedom than is possible through 
ports closed by valves of the poppet type. 

With the poppet valves the best arrangement is obtained 
when both the inlet and exhaust valves are located in the cylinder 
head at an angle of about' 30 degrees. This practice is followed 
in the design of the Liberty and many other aircraft engines, 
aiid is illustrated in Fig. 90. This is called the valve-in-head 
type. Motors with this valve arrangement gain flexibility, power, 
and efficiency by offering the least resistance to the entrance 
of the gas into the cylinder and to its escape therefrom after 
it is burned. The valve-opening mechanism, however, is some- 
what more complicated than that used in the T-head or L-head 
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arrangement shown diagrammatically in Fig. 93. With the T-head 
arrangement, as shown at A, two separate camshafts are usually 
employed, and the valves are raised by direct-lift plungers. 

The T-head arrangement is widely used in this country, for 
the reasons that large valves can be employed, a well-balanced 
and symmetrical castmg can be obtained, piping may be placed 
without crowding, and larger manifolds can be fitted ; further- 
more, the valves may be easily removed and inspected without 
taking off the manifolds. The spark plug in this construction 

may be located directly 
over the inlet valve, 
where there is always 
a pure charge, and 
thus the ignition will 
be more certain when 
the engine is greatly 
throttled. This permits 
running the T-head 
motor at a lower idling 
speed than the other 
types. Considered from 
the theoretical point of 
view, the T-head type 
gives the worst form of combustion chamber and considerably 
lower efficiencies than either the valve-in-head or the L-head type. 
The L-head arrangement, shown at B, calls for but one cam- 
shaft, the valves being lifted directly from their seats by a simple 
cam follower. The L-head arrangement of valves is widely used 
abroad and is coming more and more into use in this country on 
account of the gain in efficiency and power resulting from its use. 

Valve Timing 

Theoretically, the inlet valve should begin to open at the 
beginning and should close at the end of the inlet stroke, and 
the exhaust valve should open a trifle before the end of the 
expansion stroke. For satisfactory operation at high speeds, 
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Fig. 93. A, T-head valve arrangement; B, 
L-head valve arrangement 
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howerer, it is necessary to alter the valve periods considerably. 
The exhaust valve must open earlier and close later, and the ! 
inlet valve must open later (_m order not to overlap the exhaust J 
opening) and close later. The respective ]ags and leads must I 
k [iropoitionately greater as the engine speed i 




Bottom Center 
liiifT diagram for average engin< 



That advancing the time of the opening of tlie exhaust valvewas ^ 
of value was discovered early in tlie art of intei'iial-combnstion 
engineering, and is explained by tlie necessity of releasing a 
large amount of gas, the volume of which has been greatly 
increased by the heat of combustion. J 

In ascending, on the exhaust stroke, the piston imparts a high I 
velocity to the burned gases. If the exhaust valve is allowed to 
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Top Center 



remain open a short time after the piston starts downward ^>^ 
the next stroke, the inertia of the escaping gases is utilized ^^ 
scavenge the cylinder in a thorough manner. If the inlet val^^'^ 

is left open during tha^ 
first part of the cond^ 
pression stroke, the ts^cp^ 
mentum of the inrushin^ 
gas serves to increase th^ 
charge in the cylinder tCF 
a maximum. If no lag* 
were allowed in closing 
the inlet valve, less mix- 
ture would have time to 
enter, with the result 
that the power would fall 
off greatly at the higher 
speeds due to a decrease 
in volumetric eflBciency. 
The timing of the valves, 
illustrating the above- 
mentioned principles for 
the average American 
engine, is shown dia- 
grammatically in Fig. 94. 
For engines running at high speed, like aircraft and racing 
engines, the timing may be made as illustrated diagrammatically 
in Fig. 95. Here the operation is as follows: 

Exhaust opens 50 degrees ahead of bottom center. 
Exhaust closes 10 degrees past top center. 
Inlet opens 15 degrees past top center. 
Inlet closes 45 degrees past bottom center. 
It must be pointed out that if tha valves are timed to give 
the best results at high speeds, the engine will not run so 
satisfactorily nor be so flexible at low speeds. Valves are 
usually timed, therefore, for the average operating conditions. 




Bottom Center 
Fio. 95. Valve-timing diagram for engines 

of high speed 
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The Diesel Valve Grodp 

The arraugement of tlie admission, exhaust, and £uel valves of I 
a typical American Diesel engine is illustrated in Fig. 96. The I 
figure shows the cylinder head contakking a relief valve, while the j 
admission, exhaust, and fuel valves are contamed in a chamber J 
at one aide, similar to the L-head arraaigement already deBcril)ed. | 




.'alve gvoiii) of a typ 






i 



It will be noted that both admission and exhau'st valves are of I 
the simple poppet type, the atlmissioii valve working downward J 
and the exhaust valve working upward. The admission and fuel I 
valves are held in sepai'ate cages, so that the seats may be easily 1 
cared for. The relief valve in the center of the head is usually I 
set to open at about 800 pounds per square inch and acts as a^ 
safety valve i^aiust undue pressure caused by premature ignition, J 
which may occur in case the fuel valve sticks or leaks. 

The fuel-admission valve is opened by the bell crank, shown j 
ill Fig. 96, which pushes the needle to the right against the I 
spring and opens the valve. This occurs about the time the J 
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piston reaches the end of the compression stroke. Highly com 
pressed air then rushes through the perforated washers where 
the oil is atomized, and forces the oil into the compressed 
cylinder charge. Water is circulated in the space between the 
steel bushing and the walls of the valve cage, in order to keep 
the needle valve cool and prevent the oil from carbonizing in 
the atomizer. 

Flywheel 

The function of the flywheel .is to mmimize the fluctuation 
of the engine speed, caused by the variation of crank effort and 
by the variation in the load upon the engine, by storing up the 
mechanical energy developed during the power stroke. 

Flywheel weight is dictated largely by the number of cylinders 
employed, it being a general rule that engines having the least 
number of cylinders require the heaviest flywheels. Flywheel 
weight is also determined by many other conditions, some of 
the important ones being the bore of the cylinder, the speed of 
crankshaft rotation, the degree of compression, and the use for 
which the engine is designed. In 4-cylinder and 6-cylinder 
engines the flywheel is usually made larger than is required by 
the running conditions, because it facilitates the starting of the 
motor. Without a flywheel it would be impossible for the 
operator of average strength to turn the crankshaft of a motor 
larger than 5-inch bore against compression. 

Mufflers 

The pressure of the gases in the cylinder of an internal- 
combustion engine is still high enough when the exhaust valve 
opens to cause them to escape with a loud explosive sound. 
Some provision is generally made for deadening or silencing the 
sound of the exhaust. The apparatus for accomplishuig this is 
known as the muffler. 

An efficient muffler not only deadens the sound of the exhaust 
but also offers a minimum resistance to the escape of the gases. 
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Any resistance to the escape of these gases causes a back pres- 
sure against the piston of the engine during the exhaust stroke, 
and thus reduces the efl&ciency of the engine and decreases the 
amount of power it will develop. In the muffler the gases must 
be allowed to expand gradually and to cool, thereby reducing 
the pressure which is the cause of the noise when they are 
discharged into the atmosphere directly. 

There are many efficient mufflers on the market, among them 
the ejector muffler, the gas-pipe muffler, the Thompson muffler, 
the concentric-cylinder muffler, the small-tube muffler, and the 
baffle-plate muffler. In marine mufflers the cooling water from 
the cylinders i^ generally used to assist in reduchig the temper- 
ature of the exhaust gases. 

A cut-out, or relief valve, is frequently provided between 
the exhaust manifold and muffler. This valve is opened when 
the maximum power that the motor will develop is desired. The 
cut-out valve is also valuable because it permits one familiar 
with internal-combustion engines to detect irregularities in the 
engine operation by the sound of the exhaust. 



CHAPTER XIV 

AIRCRAFT ENGINES 

The realization of sustained mechanical flight is due entirely 
to the development and refinement of a reliable, light-weight, 
high-powered internal-combustion engine. The solution of the 
problem of flight would undoubtedly have been attained long 
before it was if the proper source of power had been available, 
as all other essential problems of aeronautics had been solved 
previously. Nearly all aircraft engines are water cooled, 4-cycle 
engines using gasoline for fuel. 

The principal requirements of an aircraft engine are (1) great 
power output for weight with a good factor of safety, (2) reli- 
ability of operation under flying conditions, (3) economy and 
efficiency, (4) safety from fire, and (5) accessibility of all parts 
to permit of their adjustment, repair, and renewal. 

1. The engine weight per horse power nmst be kept at the low- 
est possible value in order (a) to be able to climb rapidly, so as to 
clear' the earth within as restricted a distance as possible and, in 
warfare, to enable the machine to remove itself quickly beyond 
range of the enemy guns or to get above the hostile aeroplanes ; 
(i) to reduce the gross weight and thus improve the gliding 
angle, thereby permitting the pilot to alight safely within a 
restricted area; (c) to increase safety when flying in a high 
wind ; (d^ to enlarge the radius of action of the machine and 
so avoid frequent replenishments of fuel and oil; and (g) to 
give as wide a range of flying speeds as possible. 

2. Aircraft engines must be reliable, since flight can be main- 
tained in such an unstable medium as air only as long as the 
power plant is functioning properly. Proper functioning demands 
dependable lubrication, uniform power delivery, good mechanical 
balance, and certainty of operation. 
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I 3, Economy in the coiisiiniption o£ fuel and oil and mamtained 
' m eflJciency under all conditions are necesaary in order to give 
m tiat large radius of action which is now demanded of aircraft, 
' and which has made the Atlantic flight an accomplished fact. 

4. Safety from fire is attained by good design and by the proper 
protection of the fuel supply by suitable materials which have 
been developed for this purpose. 

5. Accessibility of ail parts is necessary because higli-s 
craft engines require comparatively frequent dismantling and the 
renewal of worn parts, and a considerable amount of careful, skilled 
attention in order to keep them in a satisfactory runnmg condition, 

The most important types of aircraft engines may be classi- 
fied as the diagonal, or V, type, the vertical, and the rotary. 
Of these the latter type has been discontinued in the military 
service in tliis country, although it is still widely used a 
particularly in planes of French design. 

The Diagonal, on V, Typ 

Under this head comes the now justly famous Liberty 12- 
cylinder engine shown in Fig. 97, as well as the Curtiss, Hall- 
Scott, Hispano-Suiza, and other engines used by the American 
and Allied armies and navies during the recent World War. 

The following, based on a statement issued by the War De- 
partment, describes in detail the development of the Liberty 
engine: The designers of the cylinders of the Liberty engine 
followed the practice used in the German Mercedes, English 
Rolls-Royce, French Lorraine-Dietrich, and Italiiui Isotta^ 
Frasehini before the war and during the war. The cylinders, 
■which are free to expand equally in all directions, are made of 
Bteel inner shells and surrounded by pressed-steel jackets. An' 
American automobile firm, by long experiment, had developed 
ft method of applying these steel water jackets. Individual and 
interchangeable cylinders are used throughout. 

In the Liberty the included angle between the cylinders is 
'46 degrees; in all other existing 12-cylinder engines it : 
'60 degrees. This feature is new with the Liberty engine and 
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was adopted for the purpose of bringing each row of cylinders 
nearer the vertical and closer together, so as to save width and 
head resistance. By the narrow angle greater strength is given 
to the crankcase, and vibration is reduced. 

The pistons of the Liberty engine are of the Hall-Scott 
design shown in Fig. 81. In Figs. 98 and 99 are shown end 
sections of the Liberty motor. The long raised-crown piston, 
shown in section in Figs. 81 and 98, is used in the army engines, 
which have higher compression and consequently greater power 
than the engines used for the navy. The horse power devel- 
oped in the low-compression engine ranges from 375 to 400, 
while that of the high compression is from 425 to 450. The * 
weight of each of these engines is approximately 825 pounds, 
and the maximum speed from 1G50 to 1800 revolutions per 
minute. The bore and stroke of the Liberty engine are 5 
and 7 inches respectively. The compression ratio for the navy 
Liberty is about 4.9 and for the army Liberty about 5.6. 

The valve cages, which may be seen in Fig. 98, are drop 
forgings welded to the cylinder head. The principal departure 
from European practice is in the location of the holding-down 
flange, which is several inches above the mouth of the cylinder ; 
and in the unique method of manufacturing the cylinders from 
steel tubing. 

Tlie design of the camshaft and valve mechanism above the 
cylinder heads is based on the Mercedes, but was improved by 
American engineers for automatic lubrication without wasting 
oil. The camshaft drive was copied almost entirely from the 
Hall-Scott motor. This type is used by the Mercedes, Hispano- 
Suiza, and others. 

The generator battery ignition system used on the Liberty 
has been previously described. It was especially designed 
to save weight and to meet the special conditions due to 
firing two banks of 6 cylinders with an included angle of 
45 degrees. 

The forked, or straddle-type, connecting rods, wliich have 
been previously described, are used. The crankshaft design 
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follows the standaid 1 2-cylmder practice, except as to oiling. The 
crankcase follows the standard practice. The 45-degree angle 




End section of Jjiberty engine showing types of pistons used 
for different compression ration 



and the flange location on the cylinders make possible a very 
strong box section. 

The first system of lubrication followed the Germtui practice 
of using one pump to keep the crankcafie empty, delivering 
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into au uutside reservoir, and another pump to force oil under 
pressure to the main crankshaft bearings. This lubrication 
system also followed the German practice in allowing the over- 
flow in the main bearings to travel out along the face of the 



Overhead camshaft 




End section of Liberty aircraft engine 

crank cheeks to a scupper which collected the excess for crankpin 
lubrication. This system is very economical of oil and is still 
the standard German practice. 

The present system of lubrication is similar to the original 
practice, excppt that the oil, while under pressure, is not only 
fed to the niaui beariiigw but is fed through holes inside the 
crank-cheeks to the craukpins also, instead of feeding these 
crankpins through scuppers- The difference between the two 
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oiling systems thus consists in carrying oil for the crankpins 
through the hole inside the crank-cheek, instead of up the 
outside face thereof. 

The idea of developing Liberty engines of 4, 6, 8, and 12 
cylinders with the above characteristics was first conceived 
about May 25, 1917. The idea was developed in conference 
with representatives of tlie Bjitish and French Missions and 
was submitted in the form of sketches at a joint meeting of the ' 
Aircraft (Production) Board and the Joint Army and Navy 
Board, June 4. The first sample was an 8-cylinder model, 
delivered to the Bureau of Standards, July 3, 1917. The 
8-cyliiuler model, however, was never put into production, as 
advices from France indicated that demands for increased power 
would make the 8-cylinder model obsolete before it could be 
produced. 

Work was then concentrated on a 12-cylinder engine, and 
one of the experimental engines passed the 50-hour test, 
August 25, 1917. The official report of August 25, 1917, re- 
cords that '' the fundamental construction is such that very 
satisfactory service with long life and high order of efficiency 
will be given by this power plant, and that the design has 
passed from the experimental stage into the field of proven 
engines." 

In Fig. 100 is shown a cutaway view of the Liberty 
12-cylinder engine exposing the crankshaft, camshaft, over- 
head camshaft assembly, oil pump and sump, connecting 
rods, etc. 

The following additional characteristics complete the descrip- 
tion of the 12-cylinder Liberty engine: 

Cooling. Water circulated by a high-speed centrifugal pump, water 
temperature at outlet 170° F. and not to exceed 200° F. 

Lubrication. Forced-feed dry sump, external oil reservoirs. Ca- 
pacity, 13 gallons. Oil pressure varies between 20 pounds and 60 
pounds. Oil temperature desired, 130° F. 

Carburetion, Two Zenith duplex cai'buretors. 

Idling speed. 650-800 revolutions per minute. 
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VcUve timing. 



' Intake opens 10 degrees past top center. 
Intake closes 45 degrees past bottom center. 
Exhaust opens 50 degrees before bottom center. 
Exhaust closes 10 degrees past top center. 
FiHng order. 1 L-6 R-5 L-2 R-3 L-4 R-6 L-1 R-2 L-5R-4 L-3 R- 
(numbers refer to the number of the cylinder, beginning with No. 1 
forward, and " L " and " R " refer to the left-hand and right-hand 
cylinder banks respectively). 

Hall-Scott Engine 

A side view of the Hall-Scott 12-cylinder V-type engine 
assembled is shown in Fig. 101, and in Fig. 102 is shown a 
sectional view of the end of the same type of engine. This engine, 
like the Liberty, uses an individual, interchangeable cylinder, the 
same piston, a similar 7-bearmg crankshaft, overhead camshaft 
assembly, and tlie same size cylinder bore and stroke. There are 
also many other points of similarity between the two engines. 
The compression ratio of this engine, however, is greater, being 
about 6 and the horse power about 450. The angle between 
the cylinders is 60 degrees. The weight of this engine is 
approximately 1000 pounds. 

HisPANo-SuizA Engine 

In Fig. 103 is shown the front view of an 8-cylinder, 300- 
horse-power, V-type Hispano-Suiza engine. There are two blocks 
of four cylinders each set at an angle of 90 degrees. The good 
streamline effect, which is a feature of this engine, is obtained 
by the block construction of the water jackets and the method 
used in housing the camshafts. 

This type of engine differs very materially from those above 
described. The individual cylinders are steel forgings, heat- 
treated, machined, and threaded on the outside. These steel 
sleeves are flanged at the bottom and closed at the top ; this 
surface, being flat, provides for the two valve seats. The cylin- 
ders are screwed into the cast aluminum cylinder blocks, which 
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form the water jackets and valve porta, as well as the intake 
and exhaust passages. The construction may be seen by reference 
to Fig. 104, which shows the engine, partly in section. 



1 

itake ' 




Fig. 102. End 

The pistons are alummura castings, three eighths of an 
in thickness at the head. The sides taper down from tliree 
eighths of an iuoh in thickness at the top to one eighth of an 
inch at the bottom. By this construction the heat is rapidly 
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carried off. At the top of each piston there are four narrow 
rings in two grooves. Near the bottom there is one small oil ring. 
The connecting roda are heat-treate<l steel, tubular in sec- 
tion. One rod is forked at the bottom, having a two-piece 
bronze box, babbitt lined, bolted to it by four bolts. Tliis bears 
directly on tlie crankshaft. The other rod bears on the outer 
and central portion of the bronze box. 




V of the Hispano-Suiza, Model E, aircraft engine, 
showing streamline effect 



' The crankshaft is of the 4-tlirow type, 180 degrees between 
throws. It is made of chrome nickel steel, machined all over, 
and ia made hollow for the sake of lightness anil so as to 
allow the lubricating oil to get from the main bearings to the 
connecting-rod bearings. The propeller thrust is provided for 
by a double-row ball thrust bearing located in the front of the 
crankoase. 

The valves, which in the Liberty are set at an angle of 
I degrees, are here set vertically in the cylindera along the _ 
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center of each block and are directly operated by a single 
superimposed camshaft. The camshafts are driven in nearly 
the same way as on the Liberty and Hall-Scott, but no rocker 
arms are used. The valve timmg is veiy nearly the same as for 
the Liberty, except that on this model the spark occurs at about 
25 degrees before top center. 

Ignition is furnished by two Dixie magnetos, which are 
mounted at the rear end of the crankcase and are driven at 
crankshaft speed; and carburetion is secured by a Stromberg. 
auplane carburetor. 

. The lubrication of the engine is provided for by a force-feed 
system, which in general is similar to that used on the Liberty 
engine. A sUding-vane type of pump is mqunted vertically just 
below the rear end of the crankshaft ui the lower half of the 
crankcase and delivers oil under pressure up to 60 pounds. It is 
driven by the same beveled gear on the crankshaft that drives 
the vertical shafts. 

The vane pump forces oil through a filter provided with a 
removable screen, in the lower half of the crankcase, and then, 
through steel tubes cast in the lower crankcase, to three of the 
main bearings. From these bearings the oil enters the hollow 
crankshaft and is distributed to the four crankpins. Proper 
oil holes are provided in the inner connecting rods to distribute 
the oil to the outer connecting rods. The oil is then thrown off 
in the form of spray and, together with the oil thrown from the 
main bearings by the crankshaft, provides lubrication for the 
cylinders, pistons, and piston pins. 

The fourth, or front, main bearing has a by-pass and is also 
provided with an oil lead from the system, which takes care of 
the lubrication of this bearing. Through the by-pass around 
the outside of the bearing it leads to tubes running up the 
front end of each cylinder block. This provides lubrication for 
the camshafts, camshaft bearings, cams, valve tappets, valve 
stems, vertical shafts, driving gears, etc. 
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Thk Cl'rtiss Engine 

Except for the Liberty, the Curtiss engbes are probably t 

most widely known of any in Uih American field of aviation. 

The Model OX, 8-cylinder, V-type, having a 4-inch bore and a 

5-inch stroke, is the army model. The Model OXX used by the 



ibly the I 
.viation. I 




Fifi. 105. The Ciirtisa S-eylindi 



.ft engine 



navy differs from the OX principally in that its bore is 4]- inches. 
In Fig, 105 is shown an end view of the OXX-type engine, 
revealing the piston in section, the valves in the head, the 
valve-operating mechanism, the geardrive for the magnetos, 
and the general assembly. 

The cylinders of this engine are of steel surrounded by water 
jackets of Monel metal brazed on. The outside of the cylinder 
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is heavily nickel plated to prevent rusting. The cylinders are 
bolted to the crankcase by eight nickel-steel, heat-treated 
studs, four of which extend to the top of the cylinder, where 
they are fastened to a bracket, as shown in Fig. 105. This 
method of attaching the cylinders differs materially from those 
described in the above-mentioned types of engines. The angle 
between the cylinder banks is 90 degrees. 

The valve-operating mechanism is also quite different. Only 
one camshaft is used, and this is located in the crankcase. The 
valves are set at an angle in the cylinder head and are actuated 
by an ingenious arrangement of rocker arms and push rods. 

The connecting rods are of steel, heat-treated and of H-section. 
They are placed side by side on the crankpin. This necessitates 
having one bank of cylinders ahead of the other. 

. Carburetion is provided by a Zenith duplex carburetor, and 
ignition by two Dixie magnetos located at each end of the 
crankcase between the cylinder banks. 

The Vertical Exchne 

In Fig. 106 is shown a longitudinal section, and in Fig. 107 
is shown an end section, of a II all-Scott, vertical, G-cylinder air- 
craft engine designed for advanced training, single combat, and 
scout machines. The cylinders are similar to those used on the 
Liberty engine and have the same 5-incli bore and 7-incli stroke. 
The compression ratio is 6.55 ; the rated horse power is 200, and 
the normal brake horse power is 215 at 1700 revolutions per 
minute. The weight per brake horse power is 2.3 pounds. The 
valves, pistons, connecting rods, crankshaft, camshafts, valve 
mechanism, and the cooling and lubricating systems are similar 
to those used in the Liberty engine. 

Carburetion is secured through two specially designed car- 
bui^etors and twin manifolds, which are of the hot-water-jacketed 
design. The carburetors are interconnected through a control 
rod, part of which may be seen in Fig. 106. 

Ignition is secured through a specially designed generator- 
battery unit. The twin distributors are mounted on the end 
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of the camshaft housing and are driven oflE the camshaft. The 
coils are mounted directly underneath the distributors on the 
vertical shaft housing. The generator is bolted to the crankcase 
and is driven by suitable gearing connected to the crankshaft. 

The Union Engine 

Another vertical, 6-cylinder aircraft engine is the Union. 
This engine is used for the motive power of the navy dirigibles. 
It has many of the standard characteristics of the Liberty engine, 
including the valves in head, overhead camshaft assembly, 
H-section connecting rod, steel cylinders, aluminum pistons, 
water cooling, etc. The ignition is secured by two Dixie mag- 
netos and carburetion by two Zenith carburetors. The cylinder 
bore and stroke are smaller than in the Liberty engine. 

Rotary Engines 

A rotary engine is one in which the crankshaft is fixed and 
the cylinders, crankcase, and attachments rotate around the 
crankshaft. A three-quarter view of a 9-cylinder, 130-horse- 
power, rotary engine complete is shown in Fig. 108. In external 
appearance the rotary aircraft engine resembles the radial engine. 
In the radial engine, however, the cylinders are stationary and 
the crankshaft rotates. 

The rotary engine has proved itself very useful largely by 
reason of its lightness, the absence of reciprocating parts, and 
the steadying influence of the large rotational inertia obtained 
by having the cylinders rotate. These advantages are offset, 
however, by certain drawbacks. The engine must necessarily 
be air-cooled, and while the rapid motion of the cylinders in- 
creases the effectiveness of air-cooling, there is little doubt that, 
especially for prolonged flights, a water-cooled motor is prefer- 
able. Furthermore, the resistance of the air to rapid rotation of 
the cylinders absorbs fully 10 per cent of the power developed, 
while it is difficult to provide that uniform cooling of the cylin- 
ders which is necessary to avoid distortion. The leading surfaces 
ot the cylinders tend to keep o'- ^ " 'lowing surfaces. 
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' It has also proved very difficult to arraugo satisfactorily for the 

supply of carbureted mixture to the several oylindera of this type 

of engine, and the result is an excessive consumption o£ fuel 

The lubrication of this engine has proved a difficult problem, 

the only solution being a profuse supply of oil, resulting in 




Pii;. 1(18. A D-cyliudcr rotary engine 



an extremely high oil consumption. To avoid overheating, the 

largest practicable air-cooled cylinder must be less than 5 inches 

' in bore, so that high power is attainable only by increasing tha 

i number of cylinders. This results in a corresponding increase 

[ in the number of parts and in general complexity. 

The rotary engine is not used in the American field of 
[ aviation, although it has long enjoyed great popularity among 
I British and French aviators, notwithstanding its drawbacks. 



CHAPTER XV 

ENGINES FOR MARINE AND AUTOMOBILE USES 

The internal-combustion engine has acquired great success in 
its application for marine power. At present it is used for the 
propulsive power of heavy-duty motor launches, racing boats, 
submarines, submarine chasers, cargo and fuel ships, etc. Marine 
engines are very much heavier per horse power than either auto- 
mobile or aircraft engines. 

One of the most successful small engines for motor launches 
is the 2-cycle, 3-port gasoline engine which was developed by 
the Bureau of Steam Engineering of the United States Navy 
Department to meet the exacting requirements of the naval 
service. A sectional view of this engine is shown in Fig. 109. 
These engines are built with 1, 2, 3, or 4 cylinders, and are 
rated 5, 10, 15, and 20 horse power, respectively, at five hundred 
revolutions per minute. The cylinders are 4.5-inch bore and 
5-inch stroke. 

In design, particular attention has been paid to simplicity, 
accessibility, and wearing qualities. All parts are easily accessible 
for examination and repair, and parts subject to wear are so 
constructed that they can be renewed at a very small cost. 

The cylinder, piston, and piston rings are made of a special 
grade of cast iron. The cylinder heads are removable and, 
together with the cylinders, are adequately water-jacketed. The 
pistons and rings for all engines are interchangeable. The con- 
necting rods are drop forgings of steel and of I-section. The 
crankshaft, which is illustrated in Fig. 87, is a drop forging of 
special carbon steel and is well balanced. 

Ignition is secured by the use of a Bosch high-tension mag- 
neto, and carburetion by a Schebler, Model D, carburetor 
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located as sliowii in Fig. 109. Lubrication is accomplished lgf;l 
force-feed nieclianical oilers, grease cups, and the splash iit.l 
the crankcase. T!ie engine is reversed Ly a special hand revels' I 
ifig gear similar to that used ou. many commercial engines. 
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A IIir.H-SpBED Makine Engine 

In Fig. 110 is shown an end view, half in section, of th 

Van lllerck 4-cyclo high-api-ed marine engine. This engine i 




manufactured with 4, 6, or 8 cylinders and is of the conventional 

T-head type. In Fig. Ill may be seen a sectional view of c; 

of the cylinders durmg the intake stroke, showing the val 
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arrangement, the two camshafts, the relative position of the i 
cams, et«. The valves are opened and closed at proper intervals I 
by push rods actuated by 
the camshafts below. 

Carburetion is secured by 
a carburetor of the type 
shown in section in Fig. 20. 
The fuel is delivered to 
the carburetor under con- 
stant pressure of 2 pounds 
per square inch by a small 
fuel pump of the gear type 
located oq the forward side 
of the motor, and driven 
from the camshaft. 

Both the generator-battery 
and the high-tension mag- 
neto systems of ignition are 
used on this engine. A self- 
starter is also fitted, the cur- 
rent necessary for this being 
supplied by the storage bat- 
tery which is a part of the 
generator-battery system. 

A very efSeient system 
of forced lubrication is 
used, the oil pressure rang- 
ing from a miiiinium of 
5 pounds to a maximum of 
10 pounds per square inch. 
The oil is automatically 
and adequately cooled by being forced through a water-cooled I 
oil cooler by means of a separate pump of the rotary-vane type. 

The positive water-cooling of the engine secured by the usa 
of the rotary-vane type of pump forces the water througli the 
oil cooler and then around the cylinder walls, exhaust-valve 




Fig. 111. Sectional view ot cjUnder for ^ 

a high-sfieed marine engine, showing I 

valve arranjfenient 
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chambers, and spark-plug bosses and then out to the exhaust 
manifold, or directly overboard. 

The engine described above runs at a speed of from 1000 
to 1500 revolutions per minute and is used, both in the navy 
and commercially, for fast motor boats. 

A Lakge Type of Gasoline Engine 

Each of tlie 110-foot submarine chasers used by the United 
States navy was furnished with three large internal-combustion 
engines, each beinga 6-cylinder, water-cooled, single-acting, 4-cycle 
engine having a cylinder bore of 10 inches and a stroke of 11 
inches. These engines use gasoline for fuel and develop about 220 
horse power each at 463 revolutions per mmute. They cannot 
be started by hand. Starting is accomplished by taking com- 
pressed air at a pressure of 250 pounds into the cylinder on the 
working stroke through a valve actuated by a cam. The com- 
plete valve control of the engine, when starting with air as well 
as when operating on the gasoline mixture, is accomplished by 
means of a camshaft carrying several different complete sets of 
cams. There is one set of cams for running ahead and one for 
running astern. 

These different cams automatically operate the air inlet and 
exhaust valves, and are thrown into operation for reverse or 
forward motion through a simple fore-and-aft movement of the 
camshaft. The compressed air for starting is furnished from an 
air-storage tank which is filled by an air compressor. The air com- 
pressor is mounted on the after end of the engine and is worked 
by an eccentric directly off the engine crankshaft. In case of 
emergency, the compressed air may be furnished by an auxiliary 
engine which is provided for this purpose: This engine is also 
used for pumping out bilges, pumping for fire purposes, and 
furnishing electric current for general use throughout the boat. 
The auxiliary engine is a 2-cylinder, 4-cycle engine having a 
cylinder bore of 4.5 inches and a stroke of 5.5 inches. An 
ordinary carburetor and a high-tension magneto are used on 
this auxiliary engine. It can be readily started by hand. 
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On the maiii engines a large vaporizer, instead of a cai^J 
buretor, in \ised. Thia vaporizer automatically regulates thjn 
mixture of gasoline and air at all speeds. Gasoline is snppliei 
to the vaporizer by a small fuel pump. The vaporizer an^l 
vertical intake pipe are water- jacketed, and warm water from 
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The exhaust valve is set to one side of tlie cylinder. It is 
mechauically operated by a pull rod actuated by the exhaust 
vahe cam on the engine camshaft, which is correctly timed for 
proper openuig of the valve on both running ahead and running 
a6t«m. The valve, which is shown m Fig. 113, is of cast iron 
and so designed 
that it is balanced 
against the cylin- 
der pressures. It 
is cast hollow its 
entire length. The 
stem is of hollow 
Monel metal and 
is screwed into the 
valve. This valve 
is water cooled by 
sending water from 
the cylinder jackets 
through it. The 
circulation of the 
water is indicated 
by the arrows. 

The ignition is 
of the low-tension 
system. A simple 
low-tension mag- 
neto and a battery 
are used. The bat- 
tery must be used for starting and for running astern. The 
magneto is used for limning ahead. The ignition is of the make- 
and-break type, the ignition parts beuig operated by the igniter 
cam, which is set to lire the cylinders at the proper point. 

Lubrication is supplied by a mechanical force-feed sight-feed 
lubricator wMch supplies oil to the various moving parts. There is 
no inclosed crankcase on this engine, so that hand lubrication may 
be used to supplement the regular lubrication system if required. 




Fig, 113, Water-cooled eihavist v 
liirge engine 
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The piston for the engine is made of east h'on. The piston j 
ami wi-istpin are shown in section in Fig. 114. The piston I 
hajj six piston-ring grooves, five above the wristpin and one 1 
below. The upper Piston 

groove contains a 
single ring of cast 
iron, ground concen- 
trically. AU other 
grooves have four 
rings each. There are 
also three oil grooves, 
one above and two 
below the wristpin. 
The piston is ribbed 
for strength, and cast 
with radiation points 
on the underside of 
the head for cooling. 



Hole' 




IH. Piston and wrist|iiu for a large 
gasoline engine 



The cylmders are made of cast iron. They are cast individ- 
ually and have sepai'ate cast-iron cylinder heads. Both the 
heads and the cylinders are provided with ample water-jacketed 
spaces for cooling, 

The designed speed for the submarine chasers at 463 revolu- 
tions per minute, using all three engines, is 18.75 knots. 

Heavy-Oil Engises 
Heavy-oil engines of the Diesel type are used for the motive 
power of submarines and of many cargo and fuel ships. During 
the last few years an increasingly large number of cargo vessels 
have been equipped with heavy-oil engines of both the 2-stroke 
and 4-stroke cycle type. The 4:-stroke cycle engine seems to be 
preferred for commercial vessels. In submarines both the 2-cyele 
and 4-cyc!e engines are used. The 2-cycle Diesel engine, though 
a trifle less eifteient than the 4-cycle, possesses the valuable advan- 
tage of easy reversal. It is also of lighter weight and requires 
less space for a given horse power than the 4-cycle. 
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The horse power of the Diesel, or constant-pressure, type of 
engine is somewhat limited by praetieaJ considerations in con- 
struction. At the present time the satisfactory maximum power 
attainable is from 300 to 400 horse power per cylinder. Some 
single-acting experimental engines have been built abroad 
recently which developed over 1000 horse power per cylinder. 

In Fig. 115 is shown in section one cylinder of a Diesel 
engine witli a 2-stage air compressor driven directly from the 
crankshaft. In this engine the inlet and exhaust valves and 
the fuel-injection valve are located in the cylinder head. The 
exhaust valve must be water-cooled. The most important advan- 
t^e of using a Diesel engine is that of fuel economy, which 
gives increased radius of action. In the case of submarines the 
advantage of increased safety due to the type of fuel used is 
of great importance, aa is also the absence of smoke in this 
type of war vessel. ■ 

For small powers heavy-oil engines of the so-called semi-Diesel 
type are used. The compression used hi tliese engines is only 
about one half that used in the Diesel engine, and aa this degree 
of compression does not provide enough heat to ignite the fuel, 
a cast-iron bulb is fitted in the head of the cylinder. It is 
necessary to heat this bulb before starting the engine. Thia is 
done by directing i^ainst it for a few minutes the flame of a 
blow lamp. After the engine is started, the heat of combustion 
maintains the bulb at a temperature sufficient to vaporize 
ignite the fuel which comes in contact with it. 
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Before, the World War the automobile industry was responsible 
for the development and refinement of the internal-combustion 
engine using gasolme for fuel. During the war this refinement 
was carried to its present high state by the manufacturers of 
akeraft engines. As automobiles are intended to be operated 
by persons more or less unfamiliar with internal-combustion 
engines, they must be designed with a view to simplicity, in 
order tliat the power plant may receive the proper care fnag | 
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operators who are, for the most part, mechanically inexperienced. 
The requirements of all forms of automobile engines are prac- 
tically the same. They must be light, compact, flexible, of high 
power, and almost noiseless. 

Previous to 1914 automobiles were equipped with 4-cylinder 
or 6-cylinder vertical engines. In 1915 the 8-cylinder and 
12-cylinder V-type motors first made their appearance in Ameri- 
can automobiles, although this type of engine had been used for 
many years as the power plant for aeroplanes. The multiplica- 
tion of the number of cylinders, in addition to the gain in 
power, gives a more uniform turning movement, greater flexi- 
bility, and decreased vibration. 

In Fig. IIG is shown complete a representative 12-cylinder 
power plant, and in Fig. 117 is shown a front view, part in 
section, of the same engine. It will be noted that this engine 
employs the L-head arrangement of valves and uses but one 
camshaft. The cylinders are cast in blocks consisting of 6 cylin- 
ders each. The left cylinder block is set 1\ inches ahead of the 
right block to permit the lower end of the connecting-rod 
bearings from opposite cylinders to be placed side by side on 
the same crankpin. The cylinder heads are removable. The 



Description of Illustration on Opposite Page (Fig. 116) 

1, motor fan; 2, distributor bearing oiler; 3, distributor; 4, distributor spiral gear 
oiler ; 5, motor-cylinder petcock ; 6, ignition spark-plug assembly ; 7, motor-cylinder 
inlet manifold gasket ; 8, motor-cylinder inlet manifold stud nut ; 9, motor-cylinder 
inlet manifold ; 10, motor-cylinder head stud nut ; 11, ignition high-tension cable tube, 
left, assembly; 12, motor-cylinder water-jacket plate; 13, exhaust manifold, left; 
14, exhaust manifold, right; 15, ignition high-tension cable tube, right, assembly; 
16, clutch pedal pad ; 17, foot-brake pedal pad ; 18, motor-starter switch ; 19, clutch 
and brake pedal oiler; 20, clutch cover ; 21, tire pump; 22, transmission-case oil-filler 
plug ; 23, transmission gear-shifter interlocking plunger retainer ; 24, transmission 
driveshaft rear-bearing housing ; 25, speedometer-driven gearshaft bearing ; 26, trans- 
mission driveshaft universal joint shaft flange ; 27, transmission reversing pinion pin ; 
28, tire-pump gear-shifter lever retracting spring; 29, tire-pump case-end cap; 
30, clutch-shifter lever connecting yoke end adjusting wing nut; 31, clutch-shifter 
end bearing oiler ; 32, clutch-shifter lever ; 33, clutch-shifter lever connecting yoke 
end, adjusting spring; 34, clutch-shifter lever connecting yoke end, adjusting; 
35, foot-brake pedal ; 36, clutch pedal ; 37, motor oil-pump ; 38, exhaust maniiold 
extension ; 39, motor crankcase, lower half ; 40, motor-cylinder water inlet manifold, 
left ; 41, motor crankcase overflow valve assembly ; 42, motor crankcase overflow 
valve handle ; 43, motor crankcase oil filler assembly ; 44, motor fan-belt 




I, motor-vnlTC coyer atnd-niit asseiuljly] 2, motor valve, oihaust; 3, motor-yalvo 
stem gnide] 4, motor-valve spring; 5, motor-valve spring collar; a, motor-valva 
spring collar key; 7, motor-valve roller bolder screw; 8, motor-valve roller holder 
«crew cJbeek nut; 9, motor-vulve roller holder Hcreir plate; 10, motor piston-pin; 

II, motor connectiDg-rod ; 13, motor-valve rollDF holder guide yohe; 13, motor- 
valve roller bolder guide; 14, motor-valve roller holder and roller aaBemblyj 
IS, motor craukcaae upper to lower stod nnt; ID, motor cmhkcase overHuw valva 
Btod nut; IT, motor crankcase overflow valve spring; IS, motor crankshaft oil 
thrower; 19, motor fan driving pnlley key; 20, motor camshaft spiral gisar, front; 
21, motor camshaft sprocket; 22, distributor drivesbaft not; 23, distributor drive- 
shaft gear; 24, distribntor driveabalt ; 25, motor camshaft driving chain ; 2fl, motor 

[t drirechain oil tube assembly ; 2T, gasoline pnweF-pressnra pump ocaentrio 
; 28, gaaoline powe^-presaure pump occontric; 29, motor-generator sprocket 
motor-generator sprocket coupling, female ; 31 motor camshaft drir- 
jng chain oQ tube fiauge nut; 32, diBtributof driveshaft buSbing, npi^r; 33, motoF- 
C^lindw VHteNJaoket plato; 34, motor-cylinder wator-jacket pl»Ce screw 
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pistons are of aluminum. The cylinder bore is 8 inches and the 
stroke 5 inches. Force-feed lubrication is used. 

A vertical type of 6-cylinder motor used in many automobiles 
is shown complete in Fig. 118. In Fig. 119 is shown a sectional 
view of the same engine. The cylinder block and upper half of 
the crankcase are one iron casting. The cylinder head is re- 
movable, permitting easy access to valves and combustion 
chambers. The pistons are of cast iron. A combination of the 
splash and force-feed system of lubrication is used in this engine. 

Choice of Ignition Systems for Automobile Engines as 

EFFECTED BYT THE USE OF A SeLF-StARTER 

A self-starting system is now furnished on most modem 
automobiles. This consists of a small electric motor which is 
mechanically connected to the engine, usually through the fly- 
wheel, and electrically connected to a storage battery which 
furnishes the current required for starting. The battery is kept 
charged by a small generator, which also furnishes the current 
for lighting. 

Ignition systems for automobile engines may be by the 
generator-battery or by high-tension magneto. The former pre- 
ceded the latter in the early stages of automobile development, 
then disappeared almost completely, giving way to the magneto. 
The introduction of the self-starter^ however, with its necessary 
accessories — the generator and the storage battery — has resulted 
in the perfection of generator-battery ignition to a high degree, 
so that it is now found on many cars. Magneto ignition is some- 
what simpler, because one instrument performs the functions of 
the battery, distributor, and generator of the generator-battery 
system. The magneto does not, however, store up electricity 
available for use in connection with the self-starter ; and hence, 
if an electric self-starter is to be used on an engine fitted with 
high-tension magneto ignition, a separate generator and a separate 
storage battery must be provided. 
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The Vacdum System of Fuel Feed 
Of late years tliere has been a tendency on the part of auto 
mobile manufacturers to adopt the vacuum fuel-feed system 
draw gasoline from the main tanks, which may be located belo 




Pig. 110. Front 



the level of the carburetor, instead of using either the pressure 
from the exhaust or independent ah' pressure to achieve this 
end. The device generally fitted is the vacuum feed tank, which 
is shown in section in Fig. 120. In this system the suction of 
the motor is employed to draw gasoline from the mam fuel tank 
to the auxiliary tank incorporated in the device. From this tank 
the liquid flows to the carburetor. It is claimed that all the 
advantages of the pressure system are obtained from this vacuum 
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system with very little more complication than is found in the 
ordinary gravity feed system which is still widely used. 

The mechanism is all contained in the cylindrical tank 
shown, which may be mounted either on the front of the dash 
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Fig. 120. Sectional view of the vacuum feed tank used on 

many automobiles 

j4, suction valve ; JB, atmospheric valve ; C, pipe to suction yoke ; /), pipe to main 
tank ; E^ xvalve lever (long) ; jP, valve lever (short) ; Cr, float ; if, flapper valve ; 
J, pipe to carburetor ; i, air passage ; M, float guide ; /?, air vent ; jS, valve springs ; 

Ty flapper valve housing ; W, priming plug 

or on the engine above the carburetor, wherever it is most 
convenient. The upper or filling chamber of the tank contains 
the float valve, as well as the pipes running to the main fuel 
container and to the intake manifold. The pumping action of 
the pistons during the intake stroke of the engine creates the 
vacuum in the upper chamber. This vacuum sucks the gasoline 
from the main supply tank and the float valve action permits it to 
flow into the lower chamber. This lower or emptying chamber 
is used to supply the carburetor with gasoline and, by virtue of 
the air vent shown, is under atmospheric pressure at all times, 
so that the flow of fuel from it is by means of gravity only. 



CHAPTER XVI 

TEOUBLES: CAUSE, EFFECT, AND EEMEDY 
When the Engine refuses to Stakt 

A refusal to start can, in nine times out of ten, be traced to 
an open switch or no gasoline. In this case do the simplest 
things first, — see if the switch is turned on and then examine 
the fuel supply. 

If it is cold weather and the engine has been stopped long, 
it will naturally be harder to start. If, after several turns of 
the crankshaft, no results are obtained, prime each cylinder with 
a teaspoonful of gasoline through the pet cocks or priming cups 
provided for that purpose. 

If the motor still refuses to start, test the ignition current 
by grounding each spark plug separately while the motor is 
being turned over. 1'he shank of a screwdriver held against 
the spark-plug terminal and the {wint held within a sixteenth 
or a thirty-second of an inch of any part of the cylinder will 
reveal a spark between the gap if the current is being properly 
distributed. Do not touch any metal portion of the screwdriver 
when making this test or a shock will result. The same result 
can be accomplished by disconnecting the wire from the spark 
plug and holding the wire terminal near the spark-plug terminal. 
If no spark occurs at any of the terminals, the fault is in the 
ignition system. 

If, after priming the cylinders as described above, the engine 

turns over a few times and then stops, it is an indication that 

the ignition is all right but that the motor is either getting too 

much fuel or none at all. Examine the carburetor, and if it is 

flooding, drain it by means of a pet cock usually provided for 
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that purpose. Sediment in the gasoline will sometimes clog up 
the carburetor spray nozzle and cut off the fuel, or the fuel 
line may freeze up in extremely cold weather if the fuel con- 
tains any water. The remedies for these diflSculties are obvious. 
Gasoline should be thoroughly filtered before being put into the 
tank. The filtering material will stop all dirt and water, while 
permitting the gasolme to drain through. 

When Encune refuses to Stop 

This is usually due to a short circuit in the switch or a dis- 
connected ground wire. If the motor is overheated, combustion 
may take place without the presence of a spark, and the engine 
will continue to run erratically. If all efforts fail to stop the 
engine, it may be stalled by throwing on a heavy load or by 
applying the brakes. 

When Engine stops without Warning 

This may be due to lack of fuel or to a disconnected or 
broken wire on the ignition system. If, after these two things 
have been investigated and found in good order, the engine 
still fails to start, try the three following tests: (1) Turn the 
motor over with the hand crank. If it is extremely difficult or 
impossible to crank the engine, the natural supposition is that 
there is a seized bearing or piston, due to the lack of oil or 
water. Allow the engine to cool, fill the oil reservoir or radiator, 
as the case may require, and then try starting the engine again. 
(2) Try the priming test, to determine whether or not the car- 
buretor or gasoline line is clogged. (3) Test the ignition system 
as described above. If the car is equipped with the generator- 
battery system of ignition, the trouble may be caused by an 
exhausted battery. If no ammeter is provided with the engine, 
apply to the battery terminals the screwdriver test already 
described, to see if a spark can be secured therefrom. The battery 
is one of the most sensitive parts of an ignition system and if 
neglected will quickly depreciate and cause trouble. 
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Whex the Engine susses Fiiie 

To locate the missing cylinder, opeii each pet cock or priming I 
cup separately wliile the motor is ruoning at fairly good speed. \ 
A blue flame, accompanied by a shaip report, will indicate the' 
cylinders which are firing properly. 

Missing of the power stxoke may be caused by several defects, i 
of which the following are tlie most important: (1) improper ! 
adjustment of carburetor; (2) defective sparkplugs, — aeracked | 
porcelain, too wide a gap between the points, or sooted points ; 
(3) a broken or disconnected wire ; (4) dirt in the carburetor ; 
(5) loss of cylinder compression ; (6) water in gasoline. 

(1) The first item requires the attention of a person experi- 
enced in carburetor adjustment ; (2) the second can be readily i 
located and then remedied by the substitution of a new spark . 
plug ; (3) a broken or disconnected wire can nearly always be , 
easily located and then repaired or replaced ; (4) in case of dirt j 
in the carburetor the instrument should be removed and, without i 
disturbing the adjustment, thoroughly cleaned out ; (5) los 
of cylinder compression is due to worn piston rings, worn cylin- 
ders, or improperly seated valves (this requires the attention of i 
a mechanic) ; (6) water in the gasoline can be detected by the I 
fact that the engine will stop ajid start intermittently without ^ 
apparent cause. The remedy for this has already been given. 

Loss OF Power 

I The simplest cause of loss of power is improper carburetor 1 

L adjustment. The most serious cause is loss of compression. Others ; 

■ are carbonization, excessive heat, flooded carburetor, and lack of oil, , 
I The remedies for most of these are obvious, but a word oa 

H the subject of loss of compression may be helpful. To detect i 

H this defect the engine should be turned over slowly with the 

H starting crank. The cylinder having weak compression can be ] 

H readily located by the lack of resistance ofl'ered at the crank ' 

H by the advancing piston as compared with the resistance offered , 
^^_ui the other cylinders. Look first for an improperly seated valve. 

K A . 
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Carbonization 

When a motor has been run for a long period without being 
cleaned out, or if an excessive amount of oil has been used, the 
interior of the combustion chambers and the top of the piston 
will become coated with carbonaceous matter. The longer the 
motor runs, the heavier this deposit becomes, until finally the 
volume of the combustion chamber is appreciably reduced and 
the compression is proportionately increased. 

The result is that the motor quickly heats up and the in- 
evitable consequences follow. A certain peculiar knock in the 
motor, accompanied by excessive heat, is conclusive evidence of 
the presence of carbon. 

Overheating 

We have already seen that carbonization will cause over- 
heating. This, however, is not the cause which will be 
encountered most. Lack of water and oil are the most common 
causes. A late spark is another cause of overheating. 

Freezing 

If a jug is filled with water and allowed to freeze, the jug 
will burst. The same thing happens to a cylinder block unless 
the proper precautions are taken. As soon as the temperature 
approaches the freezing point the following or an equally 
efficient solution should be substituted for water in the radiator : 
glycerin 10 per cent, denatured alcohol 25 per cent, water 
65 per cent. If the engine is to stand idle for a considerable 
length of time (for example, a month), the water should be 
drained ofiE entirely from the radiators, cylinders, and water pump. 

Knocks 

A knock is a warning that something is wrong with the 
engine. The instant a knock is heard, its location and cause 
should\be determined* 
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The common causes of knocks are carbon in cylinders, too 
rich a mixture, motor speed too low when pulling hard, loose 
bearings and loose valve tappets. Only experience will make 
one proficient in locating a knock. Each type has a different 
sound, and frequently a knock will appear to be at one end of 
the engine when the cause is actually at the other. 

If the engine knocks when it is overheated, it is reasonable 
to suppose that there is carbon present — provided, however, the 
engine has a tendency to heat up rapidly. A knock caused by 
a rich mixture can readily be identified by testing different 
carburetor adjustments. 

It is impossible to mistake the knock occasioned by too low 
a speed under heavy load. One can always tell when a motor 
is laboring, by this unmistakable protest. This knock takes the 
form of a ringing or clinking sound, occurrhig in rapid suc- 
cession. The spark should be retarded, to relieve the engine as 
much as possible. 

Loose bearings are the most difficult to identify and locate, 
for the sounds vary according to conditions. Usually, however, 
a knock on the main crankshaft bearing takes the form of a dull 
pounding or thumping, while that on a connecting-rod or wrist- 
pin bearing is sharp and higher in pitch. 

A loose valve tappet is easily detected. This makes a light 
tapping noise or click. The valve tappets should be kept 
properly adjusted. 

The Trouble Chart 

The following chart, based on American-built engines, has 
been prepared to outline in a simple manner the various troubles 
that interfere with the efficient action of gasoline engines. 

A chart of this kind is intended merely as a guide, and it is 
a compilation of practically all the known troubles that may 
materialize in gasoline-engine operation. 
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TROUBLE CHART 



Part at Fault 


Tboublr 


How IT AFFECTS 

THE Engine 


Remedy 




Oil deposit 


Missing 


Clean the plug. Tf 
this does not help, 
replace with new 
plug 




Carbon deposit 


Missing 


Clean the plug. Tf 
this does not help, 
replace with new 
plug 


Spark Plugs 


Points too close 


Missing or skipping 


Reset to from .02" to 
.03" 




Points too far apart 


Missing or skipping 


Reset to from .02" to 
.03" 




Cracked insulator 


Missing or skipping 


Replace with new 
plug 




Leaking by threads 
in cylinder 


Loss of compres- 
sion 


Screw plug tight in 
cylinder 




Leaking by insu- 
lator 


Loss of compres- 
sion ; missing 


Replace with new 
plug 




Warped or pitted 
on seat 


Loss of compres- 
sion. If inlet 
valves, may blow 
back in carbu- 
retor 


True up in lathe and 
grind to seat 




Burned on seat 


Loss of compres- 
sion 


If not burned too 
badly, true up on 
lathe and grind to 
seat 


Valves 


Too tight in guide 


Miss and skip 
(blow-back in 
carburetor if in- 
let); loss of com- 
pression 


Free valve with cro- 
cus cloth and then 
adjust for clear- 
ance; regrind 




Too loose in guide 


Seat will not stay 
ground; miss and 
skip; loss of com- 
pression after 
running awhile 


Renew valve if worn ; 

if still too much 

clearance, renew 

guide and adjust 

''«arance 
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TROUBLE CHART (Continued) 



Part at Fault 


Trouble 


How IT AFFECTS 

THE Engine 


Remedy 




Carbon under seat 


Missing ; loss of 
compression 


True up in lathe and 
regrind 




Closes late 


Engine misses and 
loses power 


Check clearance on 
. back of cams and 
valve tappets ; re- 
time camshafts 


Valves 

(Continued) 


Opens early 


Engine misses and 
loses power 


Check clearance on 
back of cams and 
valve tappets; re- 
time camshafts 




Closes early 


Engine misses and 
loses power 


Check clearance on 
back of cams and 
valve tappets; re- 
time camshafts 




Opens late 


Engine misses and 
loses power 


Check clearance on 
back of cams and 
valve tappets; re- 
time camshafts 




Dirty distributors 


Missing or skipping 


Clean out any carbon 
deposit and give 
a thin coating of 
good oil 




Breaker points not 
correctly ad- 
justed 


Missing or skipping 


Adjust to .02(r' 


Magnetos 


Broken-down con- 
denser 


Missing; sparking 
and burning of 
platinum points 


Replace with new 
condenser 




Loose or broken 
wire in distribu- 
tor block 


Misses on that par- 
ticular cylinder 


Tighten or renew 
wire if broken 




Collector brush on 
armature broken 
or dirty 


Missing 


Renew if broken ; 
clean if dirty 
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TROUBLE CHART (Continued) 



Part at Fault 


TROI'BLE 


How it affects 

THE £N0INE 


Remedy 


Magnetos 
(Continued) 


Armature shaft 
broken 


Magneto or gener- 
ator will not work; 
loss in power 


Replace with new 
magneto or gener- 
ator 


Punctured or 
burned-out coil 


Missing 


Replace with new 
coil 




Lean mixture 


Back-fire in air in- 
let of carburetor 


Enrich the mixture 
by means of con- 
trol adjustment 




Rich mixture 


Engine runs un- 
evenly 


Weaken the mixture 


Carburetors 


Enj^ine runs un- 
evenly when it is 
idling 




Regulate the idling 
adjustment so as to 
weaken the mixture 




Engine back-fires 
when idling 




Regulate the idling 
adjustment to en- 
rich the mixture 




Piston walls scored 


Poor compression; 
loss of power 


Replace with new 
rings 




Piston rings scored 


Loss of power 


Replace with new 
rings 


Pistons AND Pis- 
ton Rings 


Worn or broken 
rings 


Loss of power 


Replace with new 
rings 


Loss of spring in 
piston rings 


Loss of power; oil 
working into com- 
bustion chamber 


Replace with new 
rings 




Rings loose in 
grooves 


Oil works by rings 
into combustion 
chamber 


Fit new pistons or 
use oversize-width 
rings 


Timing 


Valves : Camshaft 
not properly 
timed 


Loss of power and 
back-firing in 
carburetor 


Correct timing of 
camshafts 
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TROUBLE CHART (Continued) 



Part at Fault 


Trouble 


How IT AFFECTS 

THE Engine 


Remedy 


Timing 


Insufficient clear- 
ance between 
cams and valve 
tappets 


Loss of power ; 
varies the point 
of opening and 
closing of valves 


Set clearance to 
about .01" 


(Continued) 


Distributor : Too 
much advance 


Loss of power ; 
preignition 


Retard to fire later 




Insufficient advance 


Loss of jjower ; en- 
gine overheats 


Advance to fire 
earlier 




Insufficient oil 


Oil i)ressare drops 
Loss of power 


Replenish oil supply 




Poor quality of oil 


Renew with good 
grade of oil 


Oil Pump and 


Dirt in oil 


Burned-out bear- 
ings 


Dismantle engine and 
renew bearings 


Lubrication 


Pressure drops at 
times 




Examine oil pump and 
see if oil is clean 




Excessive oil 
pressure 




Oil relief valve stuck; 
remove valve and 
examine; oil may 
be cold 


Water Circu- 
lation Sys- 
tem 


Water does not 
circulate 


Loss of power ; 
water boiling 


Water-pump shafts 
or impeller may 
be broken. Re- 
place; clean water 
system 


Mafn Bearings 


Babbitt or white 
metal burned out 


Knocking ; loss of 
power ; drop in 
oil pressure 


Replace with new 
bearing 


CONNECTING-ROD 


Babbitt or white 
metal burned out 


Knocking; loss of 
power; drop in 
oil pressure 


Replace with new 
bearing 


AND Bearings 


Bolts on connect- 
ing rods break 


Knocking ; loss of 
power 


Replace with new 
bolts and repair 
other damage 
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TROUBLE CHART (Continued) 



Part at Fault 


Trouble 


How it AFFEOT8 

THE Engine 


Remedy 




Scored wall 


Knocking 


Smooth up, or re- 
place with new 
cylinder 


Cylinders and 
Water Jacket 


Water leak in 
jacket 


Will not hold water 


Repair leak, or re- 
place with new 
cylinder 




Jacket covered . 
with scale or dirt 


1 
Knock caused by 
overheating 

1 


Dissolve scale and 
flush out water 
space with water 
under pressure 


Timing Gears 
OR Camshaft 
Drive 


Worn or broken 
teeth, or teeth 
meslied too deeply 


Metallic knock or 
rattle ; grinding 


Replace with new 
gears ; mesh prop- 
erly; regrind 


Loose gears 


Metallic knock 


Fasten gears to shaft 
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Absolute temperature, 14 

Adiabatic expansion, 17 

Adjustment of carburetor, 21 1, 213, 216 

Advantages, of en bloc construction, 
124, 151 ; of offset cylinders, 153 

Admission stroke, 10, 48, 51, 53, 57 

Advancing ignition, 84, 91, 95, 138 

Aeroplane carburetor, 73, 78 

Air, composition of, 43 ; excess of, 82, 
85 ; and gasoline proportions, 03 ; 
required for combustion, 43, (53, 72 

Air-bled jet, 75 

Air-cooled motors, 131 

Air cooling, 129 

Aircraft engines, types of, 173 ; re- 
quirements of, 45, 172 

Air-gap width in spark plugs, 102, 
211, 214 

Air-standard efficiency, 24 

Alcohol, 36; carburetion of, 64; mix- 
tures with other fuels, 36, 37 

"All loss" system of lubrication, 115 

Altitude adjustments of carburetors, 
74, 83 

Aluminum alloys, 109, 154 

Aluminum pistons, 154 

Aluminum water jackets, 180 

Ammeters, 91, 210 

Angle between cylinder banks, 173 

Antifreezing mixture for radiators, 
212 

Armature, of generator, 85, 216 ; of 
magneto, 92, 216 

Atomic weights, table of, 41 

Autoignition, 85 

Automatic carburetion, 62, 63 

Automatic suction valves, 164, 197 

Automobile engines, 200 

Automobile-engine requirements, 202 

Back-firing, 82, 134, 214 
Back pressure, 149, 170 
Bakelite, use of, 89 
Balance, effect of, 161, 172 
Balance weights, 161 
Ball thrust bearing, 183 
Battery, ignition system, 86, 92, 96, 
210 ; storage, 86, 87, 96, 101, 206, 210 
Baverey's principle, 70, 72 



Bearings, 160, 162, 183 

Beau de Rochas, 3, 4 

Belt drive, 94, 202 

Benzol, mixed with alcohol, 86, 37 ; 

use of, as a fuel, 36 
Blast-furnace gas, 38 
Bosch magneto, 92, 192 
Bosses, 155, 158, 159 
Boyle's law, 14 
Brake horse power, 141, 142 
Biayton engine, 4 
Brazed water jackets, 186 
Breather pipes in crankcase, 112 
British thermal unit, 13 
Built-up crankshaft, 161 
Bulb, hot, for ignition, 35, 200 

Cages, valve, 169, 176, 196 
Calculation of horse power, 142, 146 
Calorific value of fuels, table of, 40 
Cams, definition of, 162 
(Camshafts, assembly of, 163, 164, 216, 

217; drives for, 162, 184, 195, 216; 

overhead, 162, 163 ; use of, 9, 162, 

210, 217 
Capacity, of oil pump, 119, 122, 184, 

195, 217 ; of water pump, 126, 212 
Carbon, combustion of, 39, 41, 115; 

deposit of, 34, 36, 65, 113, 114, 115, 

129, 211, 212; effects of, 113, 114, 

115, 129, 211, 212, 214; elimination 

of, 36, 37, 65, 116 
Carbonization, 113, 211, 212 
Carburetion, effect of heat on, 34, 63, 

64, 65 ; effects of improper, 82, 211, 

210 ; principles of, 62-65, 83, 196, 197 
Carburetors, 65-82 ; altitude control of, 

74, 82, 83 ; Schebler, 68 ; Strombere, 

75 ; types of, 65 ; Zenith, 70 
Carburetor floats, 67 
Cards, indicator, 143-160 
Carnot cycle, 7, 21-23 ; efficiency of, 7 
Characteristic equation, 16 
Charles's law, 14 
Choke tube, 74, 76, 76 
Circulation of water, 9, 84, 123-129, 

170, 212, 217 
Circulating system of oil lubrication, 

115, 116, 118 
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Circulating water, temperature of, 129 
Cleanin<?, of cylinders, 113-115, 128, 

217, 218 ; of spark plugs, 102, 214 
Clearance, piston, 109, 150-158 
Clearance volume, 113, 156 
Coke-oven gas, 37 
Cold engine, starting of, 63, 70, 209 
Cold test of oil. 111 
Combustion, at constant pressure, 17, 

21, 26, 36, 150 ; at constant volume, 

17, 21, 23, 147 ; defined, 5, 39, 47, 58, 

59 ; equations for, 41-43 
Combustion, temperatures of, 7, 26, 47, 

123 
Combustion chamber, volume of, 113, 

114, 212 
Combustion wave, 45, 104 
Comparison, of ideal cycles, 27 ; of 

types of Otto engines, 54-57 
Compensator, 72 
Composition of carbon deposits in 

cylinders, 113 
Compound nozzle of Zenith carburetor, 

73 
Compressed air for starting. 12, 59, 60, 

196 
Compression, effects of, 5, 45, 47, 85, 

138, 211 ; efficiency as affected by, 

24, 27, 134, 138, 156-158, 211 ; heat 

of, 46, 47, 139 ; limits of, 27, 46, 47, 

56, 139; loss of, 108, 148, 156-158, 

21 1, 214 ; ratio of, 25, 56, 139, 1 75, 187 
Compression pressures and tempera- 
tures, table of usual, 46 

Compression stroke, 50, 53, 58 
Concentric float design, 67 
Concentric piston rings, 156, 216 
Condensers for electric ignition sys- 
tems, 93, 106, 215 
Connecting rod, 159, 160, 217, 218 
Cons^feant pressure, specific heat at, 

17, 28 

Constant-pressure cycle, 21, 26, 47, 150 
Constant volume, specific heat at, 17, 28 
Constant-volume cycle, 21, 23, 27, 47 
Conversion of energy, 6, 8 
Cooling, 9, 123-131 ; by air, 129, 190 ; 
of oil, 119, 195; troubles in, 129, 

212, 217; 218; by water, 123, 124, 
126-129, 171,210, 212, 217 

Cooling flanges on air-cooled motors, 

129, 130 
Cooling water, temperature of , 129, 178 
Coordinates, various, for diagrams, 

18, 20 
Cork floats, 67 

Crankshafts, balancing of, 161, 162; 

types of, 160-162 
Crosshead, use of, 8, 10 



Curtiss engine, description of, 186 
Cycle, Carnot, 21, 22; Diesel, 21, 26, 

47; Otto, 4, 21, 23-27, 47 
Cycles, comparison of, 27; discussion 

of, 13-28 
Cylinder, carbon deposit in, 113-115, 

211,212; with L-head valves, 166; 

with T-head valves, 166, 194; with 

valves in head, 165 
Cylinder castings, 151-152 
Cylinder grouping, 152, 202 
Cylinder wall, thrust upon, 153 
Cylinder water jackets, 8, 9, 123-129, 

218 
Cylinders, arrangement of, 124, 151- 

153, 202; cooling of, 123-131, 136, 

212, 217, 218 ; cracking of, 152, 218 ; 

individual, 151 ; material of, 151 

Damage to engine parts. See Trouble 
Chart 

Defects, in cooling, 129, 212, 217, 218 ; 
in oiling, 210, 211, 212,217; in spark 
plugs, 102-104, 211, 214 ; in timers or 
distributors, 217 ; in wiring, 211, 215 

Denatured alcohol, 36 

Density of gases, 28 

Diagonal-cut piston rings, 157 

Diagram, of valve timing for aircraft 
engines, 168 ; of valve timing for 
average American engines, 167 

Diagrams, indicator, 143-150 

Diaphragm for indicators, 145 

Dielectric for electric condensers, 93 

Diesel cycle, 21, 26, 47, 57, 199 

Diesel engine, advantages of , 60; air 
compressor for, 200; historical, 5; 
indicator card for, 150; fuel valve 
for, 59, 134, 169; pistons for, 154; 
piston rings for, 156-158; compari- 
son of types of, 199-200; two-cycle, 
199; weights of, 28, 59, 160 

Distillates, petroleum, 30 

Dixie magneto, 97-100 

Double ignition, 104 

Dry sump in lubricating systems, 119 

Dual ignition, 96 

Dynamometer, electrical, 142; mechan- 
ical, 142 

**E" of air (Air-standard efficiency), 24 
Eccentric floats for carburetors, 67 
Eccentric piston rings, 156 
Economy, of Diesel engine, 61 ; of Otto 

engine, 66-57 
Efficiency, for various compressions, 

25 ; mechanical, 141 ; thermal, 7, 27, 

56, 134, 138-140 ; volumetric, 140, 

146, 149, 164, 165, 168 
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Electric dynamometer, 142 
Electric generator, 85-87 
Electric ignition systems, 86-106 
En bloc cylinder construction, 124, 151 
Engine, Curtiss, 186 ; Diesel, 5, 47, 57, 
169, 199; Otto cycle, 4, 21, 23, 27, 
47,48 
Engines, aircraft, types of, 172-191 ; 
air-cooled, 129, 190 ; automobile, 200 ; 
efficiencies of, 138-141 ; four-cycle, 
4, 47, 52, 54, 172, 199 ; oiling of, 11, 
115-122, 212, 217; radial, 129, 190, 
191 ; rotary, 129, liH), 191 ; three- 
port, two-cycle, 48, 51 ; two-cycle. 4, 
48-52, 199 ; two-cycle, efficiencies 
of, 56-57 ; two-port, two-cycle. 48- 
50; vertical. 57, 152. 187; V-tvpe, 
153, 173-187, 202 
Entropy, 20 
Ethylene, 28, 39, 41 
Excessive oil, effect of, 83, 114, 120, 

191 
Exhaust, utilization of, 83, 131-132 
Exhaust temperatures, 8, 25. 132, 170 
Expansion, adiabatic, 17, 18 ; isother- 
mal, 17, 18 
Expansion stroke, 4, 10, 48, 53, 58 

Factor of safety, in aircraft engines, 

172 
Failure of ignition, 120, 209, 210, 211, 

214, 215 
Fans, useof, in cooling engines, 124, 129 
Firing order, discussion of, 105 
Fitting of spark plugs, 104. 214 
Flame, oxy acetylene, for removing 

carbon, 115 
Flame propagation, discussion of, 44- 

46 ; rapidity of, 48, 82, 104 
Flexibility of engines, 153, 202 
Float, cork and copper, for carbu- 
retors, 67 
Flywheel, weight and use of, 10, 135, 

170 
Foot pound, definition of, 13 
Force-feed system of lubrication, 118, 

217 
Formulae for horse power, 142, 146 
Four-cycle engine, 4,47, 52, 54, 172, 199 
Freezing of circulating water, 210, 212 
Friction due to lack of lubrication, 107 
Fuel mixture, rich or lean, 63, 211, 216 
Fuel oil, 35 

Fuel-oil valve, 36, 59, 169 
Fuels, table of calorific values of, 39; 
carburetion of, 62, 211, 216 ; chemical 
composition of, 40; defined, 29; in- 
jecting of, in Diesel engines, 36, 36, 
47, 59, 169; mixing with air, 39, 62 



(ias, perfect, detiuition of, 14 

Gases, blast-furnace, 38; coke-oven, 
37 ; illuminating, 37 ; natural, 37 ; 
proilucer, 38 ; table of specific lieats 
of, 28 ; thermal properties of, 13-28 

Gasoline, calurilic values of, 32, 40; 
chemical conip(>sition of. 30, 40; 
combustion of, 3234; density of, 
32, 40 ; removal of impurities, etc. 
from, 210; volatility of, 32 

Gasoline vapor, 33 

Gears for driving auxiliaries, etc., 94, 
162, 179, 189, 200 

Generator valves, description of, 67 

Generators for generator- battery sys- 
tems. 80-91, 210 

Glycerin, use of, in antifreezing mix- 
tures. 212 

Govern! UiT (regulation of speed and 
power)^ 133- 138, 211, 213 

Grinding noise, in engine, 218 

Grounding of electric circuits, 96, 99, 
209, 210 

Hall-Scott engine, 180, 187 

Hammer-break ignition, 106 

Handcontrolof spark advance, 136, 138 

Heat, absorbed by cooling water, 8, 
123-129; in fuels containing hydro- 
gen. 40, 42 ; of combustion, 39-44, 47 

Heat balance, of Diesel engine, 61 ; 
of Otto engines, 57 

Heat loss, in exhaust, 8, 57, 61, 132; 
through water jackets, 57, 61 

Heat unit, definition of, 13 

Heat value, higher and lower, 44 

Heating air for charge, 34, 47, 63 

Heatinir, due to carbon deposits, 114, 
129, 212, 213 

Heating value of various fuels, table 
of, 40 ; formula for, 41-44 

High-tension ignition, 86-101, 210 214, 
215 

Hispano-Suiza engine, description of, 
180-185 

Historical sketch, 1-5 

Hit-or-miss system of regulation, 135 

Horse power, brake, 141, 142 ; indi- 
cated, definition of, 141, 142; indi- 
cated, formula? for, 146 

Hot-bulb ignition, for semi-Diesel 
engine, 35, 200 

Hot-tube ignition, 10, 85 

Hydrocarbons, in lubricating oil, 110, 
'ill ; use of, as fuels, 29-38 

Hydrogen, heating value of, 38, 40, 42 

Ideal cycles, discussion of, 21-28 
Ideal indicator card, 146, 147 
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Igniters, for use in low-tension system, 
106 

Ignition, adjusting of, 84, 85, 13(5-138, 
209, 210, 211, 213, 216 ; early, 66, 84, 
86, 131, 147-148, 213, 217 : failure of, 
104, 120, 133, 20», 210, 21 1, 214, 216 ; 
generator for, 86-87 ; by hot bulb, 36, 
200 ; by hot tulx), 10, 86 ; late, 84, 
136-137, 147, 212, 217; systems of, 
10, 86 ; temperature, 10, 36, 47, 61) ; 
time of, 11, 44, 84, 95, 133, 136-138, 
213, 217; ti-oubles with, 209, 210, 2ll, 

213, 214, 216 
Illuminating gas, 37 
Incomplete combustion, 39-43, 137 
Indicated horse power, 141-146 
Indicator, high-speed, 145 ; low-speed, 

143 

Indicator diagrams, 146-160 

Indicators, 142-145 ; faults of, 144 

Individual cylinders, 151 

Induction coHs, 86-89, 216 

Inertia, of gases, effect of , 168 ; of pen- 
cil mechanism in indicator, 144 ; of 
piston in indicator, 144 

Injection of fuel in Diesel engines, 35, 
36, 47, 59, 169 

Inlet manifolds, 34, 63, 64, 208 

Inlet valve, 52, 57, 136, 141, 164-169, 

214, 215 

Isothermal expansion, 17-18 

Jacket, water, definition of, 8, 9, 123 

Jet, " air-bled " (Stromberg carbu- 
retor), 75, 76; single and double, 71, 73 

Jet carburetor, 65 

Joints in piston rings, 157 

Jump-spark coil in ignition system, 3, 
86-89 

Kerosene, discussion of, 34 ; mixing of 
vapor with water, 65 ; use of, in or- 
dinary carburetors, 64-65 

Knight sleeve valves, 165 

Knocking in cylinders, 85, 114, 138, 
212, 213, 217 

Knocks, location of, 85, 212, 213, 217 

L-head valves, 166, 202 

Lap joint for piston rings, 157 

Large Diesel engines, 200 

Large gasoline engine, 198 

Late ignition, 11, 84, 136-138, 147, 212, 

217 
Latent heat of gasoline, 63 
Laws of gases, 13-21 
Lead and lag of valves, 167, 215, 217 
Leakage of gas, past piston rings, 

109, 110, 113, 157 



Liberty engine, diescription of, 173-178 

Lighting by generator, 206 

Liner, cylinder, 161 

Liquid fuel, 30 

Locating troubles in motor by sound 
of exhaust, 171 

Low-tension ignition system, 101, 105, 
198 

Lubricants, properties of, 107-116 

Lubrication, "all loss," 115-116; "cir- 
culating," 116-116; discussion of, 
107-122 ; faults in, 113-116, 211, 212, 
217; force-feed, 118, 119, 217; 
splash, 116-117; theory of, 107 

Lubrication oil fed with fuel, 122 

Lubricati(m systems, 116-122, 217 

Lubricators, mechanical, 121, 198 

Magnetos, faults in, 213, 217; high- 
tension, 86, 92, 185, 187, 195, 215; 
low-tension, 101, 103, 198 ; use of, 
10, 86, 92-101 
Magnets for use in magnetos, 93, 98 
Make-and-break ignition system, 105 
Manifolds, exhaust, 34, 105, 128, 149, 
181 ; inlet, 34, 64, 140, 149, 187, 208; 
location of, 105 
Manograph, use of, 145 
Marine engines, 57, 121, 128, 192-200 
Marsh gas, 39, 41 
Mean effective pressure, 143-146 
Measurement of power, 142-150 
Mechanical efficiency, 141 
Mechanical equivalent of heat, 13 
Mechanical losses in engine, 141 
Mechanical lubricators, 121, 192, 198 
Mechanically operated valves, 164, 214, 

215, 217, 218 
Metering nozzles, 65, 73, 75, 210 
Methyl alcohol, 36 
Mica, use of, 93, 102 
Misfiring, cause of, 104, 209, 211, 214, 
• 215 

Mixture proportioning, 39, 62-83 
Motometer (a form of thermometer) 

illustrated, 125 
Motor-boat engines, 121, 128, 192-196 
Mufflers, discussion of types, 170 
Multiple cylinders, 152-153, 202 
Multiple-jet carburetors, 66, 73, 82 
Mushroom valve, 197 

n (exponent), value of, 17, 28 
Natural gas, properties and use of, 37 
Negative work in diagrams, 147, 149 
Nickel, use of, in spark plugs, 103 
Nitrogen, amount of, in air, 43 
Noise of exhaust determining faulty 
operation, 171 
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Noisy action of automatic valves, 165 
Noisy engine operation, 212, 218, 217, 

218 
Nozzles for carburetors, 65, 70-79, 210 

Offset cylinders, reasons for, 153 

Oil, fuel, 35; lubricatinir, 107-122, 211, 
212, 217 ; mixed with fuel for lu- 
brication, 116, 122 

Oil cooler, 119, 105 

Oil engines, 5, 35, 47, 57, 85, 150, 100, 
199 

Oil grooves in piston, 15(), 100 

Oil pumps, 116, 118, 178, 184, 105 

Oil strainer, 118 

One-piece crankshaft, 1(10 

Open crankcase, 108 

Operating principles of engines, 3-4, 
6, 47-61 

Operation of igniters, 100 

Otto cycle, 4, 21, 23-27, 47-57, 130, 141 

Overhead camshafts, 162, 180, 184, 100 

Overheating, caused by excessive fric- 
tion, 107, 129, 156 ; caused by lack 
of lubrication, 11, 107, 118, ^'A). 158, 
212 ; caused by rich mixture, (J2, 
129, 213, 216 

Overlapping of exhaust in O-cylinder 
motors, 105, 153 

Oxyacetylene flame, for removing; car- 
bon, 115 

Oxygen, forburniiii; out cjirbon, 115 ; 
in air, 43 ; required for combustion, 
43 

Perfect gas, definition of, 14 
Petroleum, 29, 30, 37 
Piston, deflector plate on, 40, 103 ; dis- 
cussion of, 153-156, 190 ; leaky, 
cause of, 156, 216 ; side thrust on, 
153; types of, 153-156, 100 
Piston pin, definition of, 158 
Piston rings, concentric, 15() ; eccen- 
tric, 156 ; gummed, 65 ; joints of, 
157; leaky joints in, 107-115, 156- 
158, 216; loose, 107-115, 156-158; 
216; material of, 158 
Pitting of valves, 164, 214 
Plugs, spark, 101, 214 
Plunger pump for cooling water, 128 
Pockets in cylinders, effect of, 194 
Ports for two-cycle engine, 48-52 
Power, definition of, 142 ; effected by 
mixture proportions, 5, 11, 47, 133- 
141, 148; loss of, 138-140, 147-149, 
158, 211, 214-217; negative, 147, 
149: See Horse power 
Preheating air for carburetion, 34, 63, 
64 



Preignition, causes, 55, 114, 131 
Pressure- volume diagram, 18, 20, 143, 

145 
Primary circuit of induction coil, 93 
Priming the cylinders, 63, 209, 210 
Producer gas, 38 
Products of combustion, 39,63 
Prony brake, 142 
Propagation of flame, 44, 82, 104 
Proportions, of gas to air, 62-63, 70, 

73, 75, 83, 133-137, 197 ; of oil to 

gasoline for lubrication, 122 
Pumps, for circulating cooling water, 

124, 126, 128, 195, 217 ; oil, 59, 116, 

118, 178, 184, 195, 217 
Push rods for operating valves, 163, 

164, 187, 105 

Qualitative regulation of speed and 

power, 133 
Quality, of gasoline, variation in, 30-34; 

of lubricating oils, 11, 107-121, 191 
Quantitative regulation of sjjeed and 

power, 134 

/i', value of, in characteristic e(iuation, 

14, 28 
Kiulial en-ine, 129, 100, 101 
Kadiating lins on air-cocled engine 

cylinders, 0, 120-131 
Radiators, antifreezing mixture for, 

212 ; for engines, 124-127 
Ratio, of compression, 25, 56, 130, 175, 

187 ; of specilic heats, 16, 17, 28 
Reciprocating parts, inertia of, 118, 

100 
Refining of petroleum, 30, 31 
Regulation of speed and power, 11, 133 
Regulator, voltage, 87 
Reliability of engines, 172 
Relief valve in Diesel engines, 160 
Removal of carbon, methods of, 36, 37, 

65, 115 
Repairs to engines, frequency of, 172, 

173, 102 
Re(iuirements,of aircraft engines, 172 ; 

of carburetors, 62-64 
Resistance, air, 100 
Retarded spark, effect of, 84, 85, 136, 

137, 147, 148, 213, 217 
Reversal of flux in magneto, 98 
Reversing gear for marine engines, 

193, 199 
Rich mixture, effects of, 63, 83, 129, 

209, 211, 216 
Rings, piston, discussion of, 156-158; 

material of, 158 ; number required, 

156 
Rochas, Beau de, 3, 4 
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Uocker arm, valve operating, 103, 184, 

187 
Rods, connecting, 159 ; piston, 6, 9, 10 
Rotary engine, discussion of, 129, 190, 

191 
Rotary iM)le in magnetos, 97, 98 
Rotary-shuttle type magneto, 92, 101 
Rotation, direction of, 95 
" Running in '' of new engines, 111 

Safety, factor of, in aircraft engines, 
172 

Salt, a constituent of so-called " car- 
bon," 113 

Sand, a constituent of so-called ** car- 
bon," 113 

Scales, weighing with Prony brake, 
142 

Scavenging of cylinders, 55, 59, 136, 
150 

Secondary circuit of induction coil, 89, 
91, 93 

Schebler carburetor. Model A, 69; 
Model D, 68 

Self-starter, operation of, 12, 206 

Semi-Diesel engine, 35, 200 

Seven-bearing crankshaft, 162, 180 

Shuttle-type magneto, 92, 101 

Six-cylinder engines, 152, 187, 202 

Sleeve valves, discussion of, 165 

Slow combustion, 45 

Sources, of gaseous fuels, 29, 37; of 
gasoline, 31 ; of heat energy, 6, 8 

Spark, advancing of, 84, 91, 95, 138 ; 
retarding of, 84, 85, 91, 136, 137, 
147, 148 

Spark plug, width of air gap of, 102, 
214; cleaning of, 102, 211, 214; 
description of, general, 101-104; 
location of, in cylinder, 104, 166; re- 
quirements of, 102 

Specific heat, at constant volume, 17, 
28 ; at constant pressure, 1 7, 28, 64 ; 
definition of, 16, 17; of gases, 16, 
28 

Speed, effect of, on eflBciencv, 56, 138, 
140; of engines, 62, 73, 82, 83, 84, 
85, 118, 131, 133, 135, 140, 141, 143- 
145, 166, 194; of flame travel, 44- 
46, 82, 104; variation of, 11, 133 

Splash lubrication, 116-117 

Split rings for pistons, 156-158 

Spraying of mixture, 5, 62, 210 

Starting, battery for, 87, 92, 101, 206 ; 
by compressed air, 12, 59, 60, 196 ; 
of motor, 12, 33, 63, 70, 77, 87, 92, 
101, 170, 206 

Steam, heat of, 7, 44 

Still engine, description of, 132 



Stopping of engines, 209, 210 
Storage battery, 87, 92, 101, 206 
Straining of gasoline to remove im- 
purities, 210 
Stromberg carburetors, description of, 

75-80 
Supercharger, 83 
Supply tank for fuels, 173, 208 
Symptoms denoting troubles, 209-218 

T-head valves, 166, 194 

Tangential flow of cooling water in 
Liberty engine, 126 

Tank, for vacuum system of fuel feed, 
207 

Tarry matter, in cylinders, 115; in 
gasoline, 34 

Temperature, absolute, 14 ; of charge 
entering cylinder, 63 ; of combus- 
tion, 7, 25, 47, 123 ; of compression, 
6, 47, 58, 114, 139 ; of cooling water, 
129, 178; effect upon efficiiency, 7, 
22, 24, 27, 34, 45, 47, 129, 138-141 ; 
of oil, 119, 178 

Temperature-entropy diagram, 20 

Tests, for gasoline, 33 ; for ignition 
systems, 209, 210 ; for lubricating 
oil, 108-112 

Theoretical indicator diagrams, 146- 
150 

Theory, of internal -combustion en- 
gines, 3, 6, 21-28 ; of lubrication, 
107 ; of thermo-syphon cooling, 124, 
127 ; of various cycles, 21-28 

Thermal efficiency, 7, 22, 24, 27, 56, 
134, 138-140 

Thermal lines, 18, 20 

Thermal unit, British, definition of, 13 

Thermo-syphon system of cooling, 124, 
127 

Three-bearing crankshaft, 162 

Three-cylinder engine, firing order of, 
105 

Three-port engine, two-cycle, 61 

Throttle, use of, 63, 69, 134, 137 

Throttling of charge, 63, 69, 134, 137 

Thrust bearing, 183 

Time of ignition, 11, 44, 84, 95, 133. 
136-138, 217 

Timing diagram, of aircraft engines, 
168 ; for average engines, 167 

Timing of valves, 166, 215, 216, 217 

Transfer passage in two-cycle engine, 
48, 52 

Transmission of power, 142 

Trouble Chart, 213-218 

Trouble in carburetor, 65-82, 211, 216 

Trunk piston, 9, 153 

Tungsten steel for valves, 9, 164 
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Twelve-cylinder enj?ine, arrangement 
of cylinders of, 124, 153, 202; crank- 
shaft for, 162 

Two-cycle cylinder ports, functions 
of, 48-52 

Two-cycle Diesel engine, 59, 199 

Two-cycle engine, advantages of, 54- 
57, 61 ; disadvantages of, 54-57 ; 
discussion of, 48-52, 192, 199 ; effi- 
ciencies of, 56, 57, 61 ; lubrication 
of, 121, 122 ; navy type of, 52, 192 

Two spark plugs, use of, 104 

Types, of aircraft engines, 172-191 ; 
of automobile engines, 200-206 ; of 
carburetors, 62-83 ; of cooling sys- 
tems, 123-131 ; of crankshafts, 1()0- 
162; of cylinders, 124, 151-153; 
of ignition systems, 10, 84-106 ; of 
lubricating systems, 115, 116; of 
magnetos, 92-106 ; of marine en- 
gines, 192-200; of pistons, loo- 
156 ; of valves, 48, 51, 164-166, 169, 
197, 198 

Typical valve-timing diagram, 167, 
168 

Uneven running of engine, 214-216 
Unit of work, 13, 142 
Units of power detined, 142 
Utilization of beat of exhaust gases, 
34, 64, 131, 132 

V-type engines, 153, 183-187, 202 
Vacuum system of fuel feed, 207 
Valve cage, 169, 170, 175 
Valve cams, 9, 162, 196, 215, 217 
Valve gears, 9, 59, 134, 162-166, 169, 

195, 201 
Valve seat, angles of, 165-166 
Valve stems, ]()4 

Valves, air, 59, 70, 136, 170, 196, 200; 
arrangement of, 9, 59, 164-166, 169, 
183, 187, 195, 197, 198, 200, 202; 
automatic, 48, 164, 197 ; exhaust, 9, 
48, 53, 54, 58, 127, 136, 140, 145, 149, 
164-166, 198, 200; fuel, for Diesel 
ennjine, 59, 169 ; gears for, 162- 
166, 187, 195, 198, 200 ; generator, 
67 ; inlet, 9, 48, 52, 54, 58, 67, 136, 
140, 145, 149, 164-166, 197, 200; 
materials of, 9, 164 ; mechanically 
operated, 164, 198, 215, 216 ; pitting 
of, 164, 214 ; sizes of, 141 ; slide 
or sleeve, 165 ; starting, 196 ; tim- 
ina: of, 166, 215, 216 ; water-cooled, 
170, 198 



Van Blerck marine engine, description 

of, 194 
Vane-tyj)e lubricating pump, 184, 195 
Vapor, water, 42, 113 
Variation, in heat value of fuels, 8, 

29-38, 39, 40, 139 ; in lubricating 

oils, 108-114 ; in quality of gasoline, 

30-34, 40 
Velocity, of flame propagation, 48, 82, 

104 ; of gases as aid to scavenging, 

168 
Vertical. engines, 57, 152, 187 
Venturi, definition of, 71 
Vibration of engines, 55, 57, 118, 161 
Viscosity of oils, 108 
Volatility, 32, 112 
Volume, of clearance space, 113, 156; 

of cylinder, 140, 212 ; of gases 

changed by combustion, 167 
Volumetric efficiency, definition of, 

140 ; causes affecting, 140, 145, 149, 

164, 165, 168 
Voltage regulator, 87 

Walls, cooling of, 9, 123, 124 

Water, temperature of circulating, 
129, 178 

Water capacity of Liberty engine, 126 

Water-cooled valves, 170, 178 

Water-cooling systems, 123-129, 217 

Water-cooling by thermo-syphon sys- 
tem, 124, 127 

Water jackets, 9, 123-129, 218 

Water spray, value of, with kerosene, 
65 

Water vapor, 42, 113 

Watts, 143 

Wave, combustion, 45, 104 

Weak mixture, combustion of, 45, 63, 
85, 133, 148 ; effect of, on time of 
ignition, 45, 85, 133, 148 

Weight, affected by length of connect- 
ing rod, 153 

Weight of aircraft engines, 170, 175, 
180, 187 

Welded water jackets, 126, 151 

Wipe-spark igniter, 106 

Wiring diagrams, 89, 96, 99 

Work, of compression, 5, 36, 45, 47, 
50, 58, 85, 138, 157, 158; definition 
of, 13, 142 ; done in adiabatic ex- 
pansion, 19 ; done in isothermal 
expansion, 18 

Wristpins, 158 

Zenith carburetor, principles of, 70 
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